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SPLENDID BARTER 


HILE dates in themselves matter little, it is of auspicious 

omen that the agreement between Great Britain and 
the United States should have been announced on the first 
day of the second year of war. That year promises to be 
decisive—which does not mean that the war will end within 
it—and the new deal will go far to make that probability 
certain. Rarely in history has an international agreement been 
so wisely conceived or conferred advantages so manifest and 
so mutually beneficial. A striking feature of the arrange- 
ment, indeed, is that each party benefits as much by what .t 
gives as by what it gets. The United States transfers to us 
fifty destroyers. We need not disguise the fact that we need 
them badly and that their arrival will immensely strengthen 
our Navy and greatly simplify some of its most urgent tasks. 
But, as many American speakers and papers have pointed out, 
they will be defending the United States far more effectively 
if used under the British flag against Hitler now than if left 
lying idle in the Philadelphia Navy yard. Similarly we transfer 
to the United States naval and air-bases in various islands off 
the American coasts ; thereby our own security in those waters 
is substantially increased and we are relieved to that extent 
from responsibilities and distractions. 

That is all that needs to be said on the material side, for in 
that sphere the gain secured to both contracting parties makes 
any demonstration of it superfluous. But the moral value of 
the agreement is something even greater The commonplace 
term “ barter’ has never been more signally elevated. Posses- 
sions have changed hands, but there has been no bargaining, 
no nicely calculated less or more, about them. America gives 
us destroyers without payment. We give her a 99-year lease 
of various bases without rent. What we ought to pay for the 
destroyers if we did pay, what the rent for the bases should be 
if there were rent, are questions that have been simply brushed 
aside. That kind of accord is only possible between two 
Governments which stand on terms of unclouded friendship 
and repose complete confidence in one another. And the 


Governments could not stand in that relationship unless it pre- 
vailed between the pegples equally. President Roosevelt will 
no doubt be criticised at home, particularly for having carried 
the transaction through without referring it to Congress. It 
would be inconceivable that within two months of the Presi- 
dential election political opponents should be completely 
silenced even in such a case as this. But the President has 
fortified himself with a decisive ruling by the Attorney-General 
on the constitutionality of the deal, and the Republican candi- 
date, Mr. Wendell Willkie, has to his credit given it his warm 
approval, except regarding the reference to Congress. 

The effects of the agreement will reach immensely far. The 
strategic consequences are the most plainly visible. The 
acquisition by the United States of a naval base in Newfound- 
land will substantially increase the security of the Canadian 
as well as of the New Engiand coasts, while her new bases 
will enormously strengthen the defences not only of the 
Panama Canal, which carries a volume of British traffic second 
only to American, but also of the British West Indian islands 
and those French islands which may soon be transferring their 
allegiance to General de Gaulle. It will greatly increase the 
confidence of Latin America in the power of the United States 
to make the Monroe Doctrine effective, and encourage it to 
take stronger measures against the Nazi intrigues which are 
today imperilling the security of several of the South American 
States. It is, moreover, no isolated transaction. The defence 
plans now being concerted between Canada and the United 
States have a direct bearing on this and are rapidly maturing. 
The importance of understandings with the United States 
regarding problems in the Pacific is being strongly empha- 
sised in Australia aad New Zealand. It may be taken for 
granted that Singapore would at any moment welcome an 
American squadron to its harbour as warmly as a British if 
Those possibilities and others can well be left 
This week’s harvest is more than 


occasion arose. 
unexplored for the moment. 
sufficient for present needs. 
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NEWS OF 


HE speech Herr Hitler made in Berlin on Wednesday was 

devoted to preparing the German people for the prospect 
of a second winter of war. It contained much bombast, many 
lies, many threats and one truth—the declaration that “ the 
hour will come when one of us, Germany or Great Britain, 
will break.” There is little in Herr Hitler’s words that affords 
purchase for comment, but there may be significance in his 
declaration that German aeroplanes “are now giving their 
answer night after night” to the British onslaughts on that 
German territory which Goering once promised would be 
inviolate. That, on the face of it, would suggest that the 
German Air Force at present is exerting all its efforts in reply 
to the R.A.F.’s attacks on Germany. There is no obvious 
reason why the Luftwaffe should be refraining from doing its 
utmost at this moment, but if what we are experiencing is, in 
fact, its utmost we can afford to be very well content. The 
R.A.F. has not begun to approach its utmost yet. The only 
other feature of the speech deserving any attention was Hitler’s 
renewed attempt to foster the belief that everything in his 
strategy had worked, and would go on working, according to 
plan, and that at the appointed moment Great Britain would 
be invaded and fall, which raises the not irrelevant question 
why the month of August was chosen by omniscience for the 
loss of a thousand German aeroplanes. Herr Hitler appears to 
have eschewed all reference to the agreement announced twenty- 
four hours earlier between Great Britain and the United States. 
But the official German news agency described the speech as 
“ powerful and moving.” 


Victory in the Air 

The R.A.F. has continued its astonishing record of success 
against the German massed daylight air-raids. The first of 
these raids was on August 6th, and from then until the end 
of the month the Germans lost in them 1,031 aeroplanes as 
against 279 British, while from the British only 133 pilots 
were lost. September has opened with a daily repetition of 
the same process. It is true that the figures, though still 
heavily in the R.A.F.’s favour, are a little less so than they 
were. That is probably due to a diminished use by the 
Germans of the slow and clumsy Junkers machines. Yet the 
protracted air-battle (for it is really all one struggle spread out 
over many days, like one of the great land-battles of the last 
war) may well come to take rank among the worid’s decisive 
conflicts. That Hitler had worked out a perfectly serious plan 
for invading and conquering Britain this autumn seems fairly 
certain. That it rested, like all his military and naval plans, 
on the assumption of a crushing German air superiority, may 
be taken for granted. The defeat of his aeroplanes means the 
collapse of his plan and the returning prospect of a long war, 
such as he knows Germany cannot face. It is cheering, yet 
not surprising, to notice how in one country after another over- 
seas the intelligent onlookers who two months ago were eager 
to back Germany for victory are now swinging round again 
to back Great Britain. 


The Carving of Rumania 

The opportunist neutrality of King Carol has landed 
Rumania in a lamentable position. For nine months of the 
war she sat on the fence—guaranteed by the democracies (with 
the concurrence of Turkey) and buying off the Axis with large 
supplies of oil and wheat. The King took the high line of 
territorial integrity, declaring that invasion would be resisted, 
no matter on what front. Then came the collapse of France and 
Russia’s ultimatum about Bessarabia, to which no resistance 
was offered. The King renounced the British guarantee, and 
threw himself roo per cent. into Hitler’s arms, with the result 
that Hitler got the country under his thumb without fighting for 
it, and has now proceeded to carve a large slice off it for the 
benefit of Hungary. Feeling in Rumania is naturally intense, 
but the people can do nothing, though the resistance organised 
by Dr. Maniu, and the suppression of the constitution in favour 
of a dictatorship under General Antonescu, shows how serious 
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the situation is. In cutting up Transylvania the German; 
have been careful so to shape the division that neithe 
Rumania nor Hungary will in future be strategically defensible 
—the new Rumania being shaped something like pre-wy 
Poland, and the new Hungary like pre-Munich Czechoslovakia, 
Carol’s renunciation of the British guarantee absolves q 
victorious Britain from any obligation to undo what has been 
done, and will leave her a free hand to modify it or not as she 
cares. There was a case for some cession to Hungary, but no 
for this cession. Russia’s attitude remains enigmatic. 


Italy’s Recoil 

The campaign of violent and baseless recrimination which 
Italy launched against Greece in the month of August, was 
recognisable as the regular prelude, under the Axis technique, 
to a lightning aggression. But the aggression has not fol- 
lowed, and the recrimination has for the moment died down, 
Why? Several explanations seem possible, but the likelicst may 
be that (together with an attack on Egypt) the Italian blow a 
Greece was timed to synchronise with Hitler’s invasion of 
England, and was at the last moment abandoned when the 
invasion-scheme was. In favour of this view are the jackal’s 
proved reluctance to spring till the lion has sprung, and the 
simultaneous emergence in the Italian Press, led by Signor 
Gayda, of warnings that the war may last two years—the very 
prospect which the invasion-scheme was meant to avert. One 
well-informed correspondent (the News Chronicle’s at Lisbon) 
even reports that Italy is putting out feelers for a separate peace, 
It may well be so, and there might be some Englishmen 
disposed to buy Mussolini out of the war on easy terms, 
We hope that nothing so unwise will be done. Mus- 
solini is no more trustworthy than Hitler; he has grossly 
abused our confidence over and over again; and he ought not to 
be granted even an armistice save on terms which preclude him 
from renewing the war in any circumstances. 


More Free French Colonies 

The decision of French Equatorial Africa and Gaboon, as 
well as the mandated territory of the French Cameroons (which 
adjoins the British Cameroons), to follow the example of Chad 
and recognise the authority of General de Gaulle rather than of 
the puppet Government of Vichy is an event of far-reaching 
importance. Strategically the choice of freedom means that a 
vast area of African territory, stretching from the Sudan to the 
Atlantic, and including Nigeria and the wealthy and extensive 
Belgian Congo, is now firmly welded together under the Allied 
flags. In some ways the adhesion of the Cameroons is of chief 
importance, for that territory contains the admirable deep- 
water port of Duala, the transference of which to Nazi-Pétain 
control might have seriously endangered Allied shipping routes. 
For a similar reason the decision of Senegal, further north, 
with its equally important port of Dakar, to identify itself with 
French Equatorial Africa would be particularly welcome. That 
may well happen, for there is little doubt that the trend towards 
de Gaulle will spread. The decision taken by Tahiti plants the 
Free French flag on the most important French island in the 
South Pacific, and there are clear signs that Martinique and 
Guadeloupe in the West Indies may soon be Free French too. 


General Smuts’ Victory 

The vote cast by the South African House of Assembly on 
Saturday on General Hertzog’s “ peace with Germany ” motion 
shows that General Smuts has not merely maintained his posi- 
tion in the face of such attacks but strengthened it. When the 
question whether South Africa should declare war on Germany 
was debated a year ago General Smuts’ appeal that the Union 
should align itself with the rest of the British Commonwealth 
was supported by 80 votes against 67. The vote on Saturday 
against any departure from that policy was 83 to 65 ; the total 
number of votes in the Assembly is 150. There is little doubt 
that if a General Election took place General Smuts would find 
himself in a stronger position still. As it is the debt of the 
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whole Commonwealth to him is immense, for the new import- 
ance assumed by the Cape route to the East since Italy declared 
war has made it essential to the welfare of Great Britain and 
the Dominions, and requires imperatively that South Africa 
should be co-operating in the war in the fullest sense. The grow- 
ing significance of Africa as a whole in the present conflict under- 
lines that need still further. The presence of General Smuts 
at the head of the South African Government, with a secure 
and stable majority behind him, ensures that every step will 
be taken that the situation calls for. The single ground for 
regret is that the Union is not so completely united and resolute 
that the Premier’s great talents could be drawn on in a still 
larger field. General Hertzog is a strangely embittered man, 
but his star is obviously waning. 


America and Food for Europe 

Overshadowed though it is by the greater satisfaction which 
the decision regarding the American destroyers provokes, there 
isa substantial, though a lesser, satisfaction to be derived from 
the firmly negative response given by the great majority of the 
American people to Mr. Hoover’s proposal to send food- 
supplies to a Europe which he assumes will be starving, but will 
starve, if it does starve, selely through Hitler’s action. A 
Gallup poll taken on the question showed that 62 per cent. of 
the people catechised opposed the project, 38 per cent. were in 
favour, and 10 non-committal. Mr. Raymond Gram Swing, 
who supported the proposal, subject to the Hoover safeguards, 
in an American broadcast, was assailed for the rest of the even- 
ing by telephone-callers, all but a single one condemning him 
approval of the scheme. The correspondence columns 
of papers like the New York Herald Tribune have been packed 
with vehement protests against the Hoover plan. The writers 
are fully alive to humanitarian considerations, but they know, 
as we know, that any food that gets through the British blockade 
will in one way or another benefit Germany first. Mr. 
Churchill has made it clear that when once Germany definitely 
evacuates a conquered country we will not cnly provide every 
facility for America to send food in, but send it in ourselves. 
There could be no fairer offer than that. 


for his 


The Army’s Vart 

In his speech on the anniversary of the war Mr. Eden em- 
broidered with much rhetorical ornament a thesis which had been 
set forth in a broadcast not many days earlier by General Sir 
Walter Kirke. He argued that we could only conquer Ger- 
many by a successful grand-scale military offensive on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and that it was the present business of our 
Army to prepare for such an offensive. We believe this to be a 
profound mistake. Whether or not Mr. Eden contends rightly 
that in past history sea-victory could not finish a war without 
land-victory, there is today a new factor which not even the 
war of 1914-18 exemplified fully, viz., air-power. Without our 
sending a single soldier across the Channel, it is possible for 
the R.A.F., if we make its strength overwhelming, so to paralyse 
in Germany every branch not merely of military but of civil 
life that no choice is left her but to surrender. In that, and 
not in any direct challenge to Hitler’s mammoth army-machine, 
lies Great Britain’s true hope of victory. For what then is our 
Army required? For two purposes—io guard our island, and 
to defend our Empire and our Allies overseas. Apart from pro- 
viding against home invasion, its immediate chief task is now to 
withhold from the enemy the control of any of the three exits 
from the Mediterranean—Gibraltar, Suez and _ Istanbul. 
We ought already to have reinforced our Command in Egypt 
off Africa. Does Mr. Eden’s theory 


to drive the Italians 

explain why we have not? Can one forget what happened in 
1915, when the Brass Hats insisted on our losing Gallipoli in 
order that Sir John French might fight the Battle of—Loos? 


Air-Raid Damage 

he position of people whose homes are damaged by air raids 
is thoroughly unsatisfactory, and calls for very early amend- 
ment. At present, unless there is lack of housing accommoda- 
tion in the area, the local authority cannot make even temporary 
repairs; and it can in no case make permanent repairs without 
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the consent of the Ministry of Health. A person of slender 
means, who has his windows smashed and roof-slates blown off 
—the fate of thousands all over the country—may find the 
local council unable to do anything, if there are empty houses 
near by, to which in theory he could resort. If, however, 
they can act, they may board up his windows and put a 
tarpaulin over the roof (such being “ temporary ” repairs), but 
neither glaze the one nor repair the other (such being “ per- 
manent”). If he has the work done at his own expense, he 
can in theory recover from the Government after the war. But 
in fact he will even then only get the sum which it would have 
cost to do the work in March, 1939; which seems to be about 
half the present cost. Surely the fair policy is to class glazing, 
slating and tiling as temporary repairs; cause them to be 
effected by the local authorities, and have the cost repaid to 
the latter by the Exchequer within a reasonable time. The law 
about permanent repairs is scarcely Jess exasperating. From 
the point of view of public morale there should be no delay 
about righting such obvious abuses. At present hard cases 
are rapidly being multiplied all over the country, and the 
peddling folly which the Treasury imposed on the Ministry 
of Health is doing as much as anything can to depress courage 
and aggravate hardship. 


More Internment Questions 

fie more the question of interned aliens is examined the 
more numerous are its unsatisfactory features seen to be. 
Perhaps the most serious of all mistakes is the lack of any 
differentiation in the internment-camps—and the deportation- 
ships—between actual refugees, who may be presumed, failing 
evidence to the contrary, to be convinced anti-Nazis, and other 
Germans and Austrians (e.g., such as were living, or on a visit, 
here when war broke out) regarding whom no such presump- 
tion exists ; and the failure to use the knowledge of experienced 
refugees of proved reliability—practically all who have not 
been interned fall into that category—for the detection of any 
Nazi agents who may be masquerading as refugees. The 
refugees are better qualified than any non-German to discover 
such persons, and it is obviously to their interests to impart any 
suspicions they may harbour. Actually some Germans have 
been released about whose bona fides there is serious doubt, 
while hundreds of refugees about whom there is none remain 
interned. Another matter about which information might very 
properly be sought in Parliament is the reason for the arrest 
and imprisonment of a number of Czechs—not Sudeten- 
Germans—who are actually subjects of an Allied State. The 
suspicion that anti-semitism in certain Czech circles is respon- 
sible for a certain indifference to the lot of non-Aryan Czechs 
may be proved groundless ; but it is sufficiently strong to make 
an inves igation desirable. 


800,000 Unemployed 

The latest unemployment figures are puzzling, not to say 
disquieting. At a time when every person’s effort is needed 
there remain about 800,000 unemployed, including over 
300,000 women. Indeed, even after deducting a category which 
would weigit the comparison unfairly, there still are more 
women unemployed today than there were a year ago. How- 
ever high one puts one’s allowance for the necessary margin of 
unemployment corresponding to the fluidity of industry, it 
cannot surely be put as high as that. Nor do the figures seem 
explicable on the “ hard core” theory; for in fact the Ministry 
of Labour has had considerable success in reducing the number 
of those who have been unemployed for long periods. The 
Ministry is now actively inquiring into the facts behind its 
figures, and may drag some to light. Part of the cause may be 
that under present conditions spells of unemployment offer a 
definite attraction to a good many people. So many of us out 
of our private experiences could name individuals of whom that 
is true that it is difficult not to suppose that they total to a 
considerable aggregate. 
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tage will be steadily reduced, particularly in the air, and 
the recent decision of French Equatorial Africa considerably 
improves the strategical position of our ally Egypt and our- 
selves. In a larger sphere speculation must be more tenta- 
tive. What part the United States will ultimately play in 
this struggle we do not know, though the probabilities may 
be clearer when the Presidential election is over two months 
hence. Meanwhile it is sufficient to recognise that the 
demand of millions of Americans that America shall help 
Britain by every means short of war is being liberally and 
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abundantly answered. For American understanding, 
American sympathy, and America’s not inconsiderable help, 
we have every reason to be profoundly grateful. Russia, 
characteristically, remains still the great enigma. There is 
no ground for thinking she will join us against Germany, 
but none either for supposing she will join Germany against 
us. All factors fairly weighed, we enter the second year 
not merely with steadily growing confidence, but in 
the knowledge that that confidence has firm foundations in 


solid facts. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CANADIAN soldier to whom I gave a lift on Sunday re- 

minded me of something I ought to have commented on 
before—the extent of the debt that the whole Commonwealth 
owes to Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister of Canada, for 
the part he has played in cementing relations between the Com- 
moawealth and the United States. At earlier stages in his 
parliamentary career Mr. King has been bitterly criticised by his 
political opponents for what was regarded as his too “ pro- 
American” attitude. The harvest that attitude, so far as it 
existed, is bearing now is such as to close all cavillers’ mouths. 
Canada seemed always destined to be the link and the inter- 
preter between Great Britain and the United States, and it has 
never filled that role more effectively or more valuably than 
today. That is due in no small measure to the personal friend- 
ship between the Canadian Prime Minister and the American 
President, which rids contacts between them, whether by tele- 
phone or in the flesh, of every vestige of formality. The efforts 
Mr. King made to secure a visit from the King and Queen 
have yielded a harvest equally important, both in the United 
States and in Canada itself, where the stimulation of the loyalty 
of French Quebec has meant that the Dominion went into 
the war a year ago with hardly a dissentient voice. 

+ * * * 

Readers of The Spectator, and in particular of its literary 
columns, have special reason to deplore the death of Christopher 
Hobhouse, killed in action at the early age of thirty. The 
author of works of high merit on Charles James Fox and on 
Oxford, he was a reviewer of the best type, conscientious, fear- 
lessly critical or generously appreciative as the occasion de- 
manded, and never prone to the reviewer’s besetting sin of writ- 
ing a column on the subject of the book under examination, with 
a perfunctory final paragraph on the book itself. A few months 
ago, as many readers may remember, Hobhouse was taken to 
task in the correspondence columns of this journal by the 
aggrieved author of a book he had been reviewing. The latter 
thought it proper to mention that he had himself served in the 
last war and to observe that Hobhouse would no doubt soon 
be donning His Majesty’s uniform. Hobhouse replied very 
sufficiently that as he was forbidden by his doctor to play 
golf it was unlikely that he would be passed by any doctor as 
fit for the army. None the less he managed to get through 
somehow, was married in a month or two and killed another 
month or two later. The author in question is, I believe, en- 
joying excellent health. 

* * * Ld 

Sir J. J. Thomson was undoubtedly Cambridge’s greatest 
scientist since the death of Lord Rutherford, and he has been 
a very distinguished Master of Trinity. Wide though his 
interests were he had in some respects the scientist’s ene-track 
mind. A good many years ago I was sitting next to him in the 
combination-room at Trinity and discussing (for some reason) 
Colonel House. I observed that I only knew one man who 
talked more instructively on international affairs generally, and 
that was Dr. Benes. “ Benes, Benes, Benes,” said the Master, 
“who's he? Never heard of him.” It is fair to say that at that 
time Dr. Benes was not President of Czecho-Slovakia, and that 
the Master no doubt heard of him pretty often after that con- 
versation. There are now two first-rank university posts vacant, 
the Mastership of Trinity and the Wardenship of New College, 
for no successor te Dr. H. A. L. Fisher has yet been chosen. 


The fact that M. Joseph Avenol ceased to be Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations last Saturday will be hailed 
with unaffected relief by all who hope and believe that the 
League in some form or other will still have an important part 
to play in the post-war world. Personally a perfectly agreeable 
character, M. Avenol has been little less than a disaster as 
Secretary-General, as every member of the loyal and cohesive 
body of international civil servants which grew up under Sir 
Eric Drummond would agree. Mr. Sean Lester, who will take 
charge temporarily of the skeleton which represents the 
Secretariat at the moment, can be counted on to do the little 
there is to be done with all possible efficiency. A quiet, but 
firm and decided, Irishman, Mr. Lester displayed both courage 
and tact in the impossible post of High Commissioner of the 
League at Danzig, and he will hold whatever fort there is to 
hold as well as anyone could. 

* * * * 

In some London shops, at any rate, Victoria plums are priced 
at tenpence a pound ; in a Kentish market forty-six pounds of 
selected Victorias are sold for eighteenpence. Again in Kent 
the average price for Czars has been eighteenpence per half- 
sieve, i.e., 28 Ibs. Out of this eighteenpence the total charges 
for freightage, market-tolls, picking, &c., has amounted to an 
average of seventeenpence. This represents a profit for the 
grower of six shillings and eightpence per ton. Some weeks 
ago the Ministry of Food gave an undertaking to growers that 
processors would pay not less than £8 per ton. To the com- 
plaint of growers and the N.F.U. the Ministry have made the 
astonishing reply that such an undertaking was not necessarily 
binding. My informant vouches for the facts. 

* * * * 

I had meant last week to salute the new daily paper France, 
but pressure on space forbade. Nothing is more essential than 
that the growing French community, military and civilian, in 
Great Britain should have a paper which will both give them 
the general news of the world in their own language, and also 
keep them posted in the progress of the Free France move- 
ment. The choice of the one word “ France” as title is well- 
conceived. The paper is run not by amateurs, but by French 
journalists of considerable reputation. It costs a penny a 
day, and should be obtainable through any newsagent. Some 
readers may welcome it as a means of keeping up their French, 

* * * * 

We are allowed to know so few details about air-raid damage 
in this country that a message by the well-known American 
journalist, H. R. Knickerbocker, to his New York papers, 
quoted in Wednesday’s Daily Express, is of particular value. 
Mr. Knickerbocker wrote that within the past forty-eight hours 
he had visited every port round the coast from Margate to 
Portsmouth, and found that in the eight principal ports in that 
area, “after three weeks of the fiercest pounding,” there had 
been just over 150 dead and under §00 injured. Portsmouth, 
where “ the Germans had the devilish luck to land direct hits 
on a cinema and on an ill-protected surface air-raid shelter,” 
accounted for 100 of the dead, but the harbour “ has not been 
impeded in the least.” Most astonishingly, Dover’s total of dead 
was six. It is singularly valuable to have facts like these, not 
circulated by a Government Department, but established by a 
particularly independent-minded American journalist as the 
result of diligent personal investigation. JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS com 

R. EDEN warns us that Hitler has not abandoned his secured one of the initial and vital conditions for a SUCCEssfyl sai 
intention to seek a quick decision in the only possible invasion. They have, no doubt, analysed and assimilated the “a 
way—by invading Britain ; and that timely warning comes at lessons of Dunkirk, and they may imagine they could lang “a 
a moment when the United States is sending us the very some serious proportion of their Expeditionary Force unde, a 
serviceable destroyer flotilla which will enable us the better cover of the guns across the Channel. There would, of cour ae 


to defeat any sea-borne expedition. It is into this design that be the negligible matter of the Navy to deal with ; but the; te 
we ought to read the continuing struggle in the air. The detail small submarines, motor torpedo-boats and bombers are syp. If ¢ 
continually tends to obscure the purpose ; but whereas the posed to account for that. But the factor which must tums} 7 


aes p : : , ; : Ger 

former, though thrilling, is comparatively unimportant, the _ reasonable risk of war into a gamble is an unbeaten Air Force ase 
. » ° , . . ’ Se 

latter is a matter of life and death. It is true that we have and so far all their efforts have been directed to its destruction met 
. c 


gravely disarranged the German time-table; but the plan They have used a variety of tactics. They have tried th} Neg 
remains the same. Indeed, whatever impulse the German Staff massed attack. They have experimented with smaller cop. defi 
may feel to abandon it, the evidence accumulates that they centrations spread over a vast area, though this involves sendin |, 
cannot. The British counter-offensive is injuring Germany not some of the bombing squadrons without fighter escorts. The) 
only by lowering her prestige but even more seriously by have tried echeloning the aeroplanes in height, “ sandwiching” 
weakening her war-potential. She loses disproportionately in fighters and bombers, as the R.A.F. say. They have used om 
the air without corresponding profit ; but a position has been number of arrangements of fighter escorts, above, below, op 
reached which compels her to attempt to halt the British the flanks and even in among the bombers. They prepared 
offensive whatever the price. She may in the end be driven this campaign for five weeks ; and in passing it must puz 
to undertake a counter-offensive of the same type. The night any objective critic to justify giving us so long a time to arrang: 
raids show that she is already facing the alternative. At present our defences. Now, after almost four weeks, it is possible 
much of the bombing is indiscriminate, and for the sake of to analyse the results. It must have struck everyone who hy 
the final issue one could wish it would so continue ; but it is examined the figures carefully that the ratio of German loss; |’ 
well to bear in mind that German achievement is founded upon to those of the R.A.F. has not been so high recently. Thus 
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sheer hard work, and she will practise until she brings her taking the big raids from August 22nd to 31st inclusive, th play 
night bombing to at least some semblance of the deadly ratio never reached three to one except on two occasions ané frot 
accuracy of the British attacks. four only once. On all the other days it was from two to 26 ~ 
If we attempt to view the situation as it appears to the It has become so usual to state that the R.A.F. are destroying the 
realistic minds of the German Staff we shall be the better able German planes at a rate of three or four to one that ‘this - 
to estimate the compulsion under which Germany labours. It analysis may seem to suggest that the ratio is weakening. ae 
was an ignorant English speech that described Britain as a The impression is not wholly trustworthy. It seems to be = 
“beleaguered fortress.” The Germans realise that, however broadly true that the great mass raids produced not only abso- nee 
they may paint the condition of Britain for the benefit of their jutely but also relatively greater losses ; and it seems that the a 
own and impressionable populations, Britain is mo more Germans have drawn that conclusion, since these raids have ee 
“beleaguered” than any advanced base in the field. The been discontinued. But, however true this may be, we are not ww 
communications are intact. The garrison can enter or leave at entitled to think that a raid with an overwhelming mass would = 
will, can draw its supplies from the markets of the world, and be wholly unprofitable if the R.A.F. showed any sign of being]. 
cross the world’s highways in safety. They know that the worn down. It is the fact that on the three occasions when me 
sinkings, though higher than before the success of the May the ratio was five to one or more the actual German losses were : 
offensive, are still far from hampering us to any serious degree. also the greatest recorded—78, 153, and 180. It seems, how- - 
They recognise that what they have so far gained was the — ever, to be true that the smaller ratios which have recently been - 
natural dividend of years of preparation and sacrifice, and that noted are due to the recent German practice of sending a greater 
unless they can destroy this fortified base they are faced with proportion cf fighter planes with the bombers; and this, of J Po 
a growing power that in the end may defeat them. It is well course, means that there is a smaller volume of bombing. | - 
for us to depreciate our advantages ; but the Germans must remains true that the broad average ratio remains nearly thre | 
regard the position in some such way as I suggest. to one in machines, and in the vital element of pilots and ms 
How have they attempted to deal with it? The mass air- gunners it is much higher. “? 
raids have been designed to do what their attack on Poland did Would it not seem that, faced with such results, the Germans, J]. 
at the opening of the offensive. If they are to invade they must _ with their known policy of avoiding their enemy’s strong points, ee 
somehow secure a relative or absolute immunity from attack would abandon the challenge? They cannot for several reasons 4 
for their invading sea and air squadrons. They take this to The first has been given already. The R.A.F. are nightly ok 
mean that they must put the Royal Air Force out of action. invading Germany and destroying her carefully advertised] . 
At first apparently they tried to do this by great smashing invincibility. This might seem a small matter to a natio |‘ 
blows. These failed. They then tried to achieve their end which has known how to swallow so many fictions and which sy 
by methodical reduction. They have been delivering heavy at this very moment is imposing her judgement on Rumania rs 
Ult 


bombing raids upon aerodromes and aeroplane factories. As But, as I have said, the raids are really striking at the German . 
to the former, experience during the Norwegian campaign has war-potential. There is ample evidence of this, in spite of the ~ 
shown that the heaviest and most persistent attacks upon attempts to deceive neutral journalists. And there is a further | ~~ 
aerodromes only cause temporary damage. It is true that the and decisive reason. However bad the raids are at present, 
Germans have damaged some of the aerodromes in the coastal Germany knows that they are certain to be much worse 4 


area ; and it may be that they are trying to make them useless. time goes on unless Britain can be knocked out of the war. It 1. 
For a successful invasion they need to push back the R.A.F. is obvious that there is only one way to do this in any measut- = 
concentration as far west as they can. It may seem a rather able time. Clearly no one finds the withdrawal from C 
hopeless task, since the speed at which fighters travel means Somaliland and the retreat in Kenya palatable ; and it is hardly le 
. that if the Air Force concentration were pushed back west of _ possible that Italy with a strong German stiffening can refrain f 
London, it would only mean the gain of a few minutes; but from attacking Egypt when the weather becomes a little moré Pp 
that at least would be some gain. At present, over an area south favourable. But whatever should happen in Africa, it will have q 
and east of a line drawn from Severn to Humber the Germans no effect on the air offensive against Germany and Italy. fo 
( 


can use their fighters; and if they could count on engaging Indeed, every rebuff that is suffered there will induce us to put 
the Royal Air Force somewhere near that line they would have more power into the offensive on the main front. 
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One further warning. It is true that the next few weeks 
will be a dangerous period for this country ; but if we should 
come through them without the threatened invasion, it will be 
unwise to settle back with a sigh of relief as if the danger were 
past. It is true that the weather favourable to an invasion will 
deteriorate rapidly after the end of the month. But it must be 
borne in mind that Germany invaded Norway in weather which 
was almost as bad as it can be. In any case there is no cause 
to fear the issue. On the contrary. It is hard to think that we 
eed all the men we have at present under arms in the country. 
If one million will not defeat any force which it is possible for 
Germany to land, twenty miillion will not. There are many better 
uses we can find for the hosts of soldiers who are at present 
merely waiting for their chance to attack the enemy. The 
Near East wants al! the forces it can get, and now that home 
defences have been brought to a high state of perfection it is 
mere wisdom to send troops we can well spare where they are 
needed most. 


AMERICANS AND THE 
ALLIES 


By PROF. D. W. BROGAN 


N the great debate over American foreign policy that is 

raging in America, an increasingly prominent role is being 
played by the Committee for Aid to the Allies, commonly called, 
from the name of its chairman, the “* William Allen White Com- 
mittee.” Mr. White is the editor of The Emporia Gazette, and 
the most famous and respected of American editors—indeed, 
almost the only survivor of the days when a paper ranked 
according to the weight of its editorial opinion, His Com- 
mittee has enlisted the aid of Americans of all ranks, and the 
case they make in books, advertisements, tracts, enables us to 
understand the obstacles which face any American administra- 
tion which has both to consider the internal political situation 
and the international crisis. It is difficult for us to be patient 
and understanding, as we ourselves face totalitarian war but 
notice that in America every move to help us, “ short of war,” 
is vigilantly watched and bitterly opposed. 

Yet it is most important to remember how much ground we 
Americans for regarding us as involuntary and 
belated defenders of liberty. So many things were said and 
suggested in the appeasement epoch which now return to 
plague us! There is no use blinking the fact that among the 
other costs of Munich was a serious shrinking in our American 
In one of the most important tracts issued by the White 


have given 


assets. 
Committee, a general warning against the Fifth Column has 
as its punch-line “ So spoke Chamberlain at Munich. So spoke 
Baldwin before Abyssinia fell.” Our friends in America, that 
is, cannot simply represent us as crusaders deserving help on 
purely moral grounds. They must show that the United States 
is an interested party. 

If this be not so, the United States has no business to inter- 
fere, although the American people may be “ sorry” for us as 
we were sorry for Abyssinians, Czechs, &c. So the White 
Committee’s basic thesis is that “ for the first time in 150 years 
he American way of life is in jeopardy.” In 1917, America 


t 


Wie 

was in a crusading mood, to “make the world safe for 
democracy”; from that fitful fever she has completely 
recovered. But what is now at stake is not, so the 


White Committee assert, the salvaging of world democracy, 
but the safety of the American way of life, of which 
democracy is an aspect or a fruit. “This Committee aggres- 
sively supports the American way of life as set forth in the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights.” But it is not merely the 
legalistic guarantee of the Bill of Rights but the fundamental 
Philosophy of the Declaration of Independence that is in 
question—“ Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

The general thesis of the Committee is expounded in Defense 
for America*, a book in which a number of very eminent 


*Macmillan, §s. 
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Americans set forth their reasons for believing that we, the 
British people and armed forces, are the bulwark behind which 
the United States is being given time to prepare to defend its 
great inheritance, not merely of tradition, but of those tangible 
assets which the Dictators covet as much as they detest liberty. 
The argument 1s fairly simple, and there is a necessary repetition 
in this book of the same basic truths. But there are criginal 
and highly personal points of view, too, and the attention of the 
readers of The Spectator who have been reading the Dean of 
St. Paul’s on the alleged confusion of thought in the attitude 
of their Graces of Canterbury and York to Anglican pacificism 
may be especially directed to the acute and severe analysis of 
the problem written by one of the most eminent American 
Catholic divines, Dr. John Ryan. 

The White Committee ranks in its membership eminent 
Americans of all creeds and types, but its most important figure 
is undoubtedly William Allen White himself. That the most 
famous of American editors in the most central of American 
States should be so passionately convinced that the interests of 
the people of Emporia, Kansas, and the United States, are pro- 
foundly involved in our fate is a matter of significance. In one 
of the most effective leaflets, three diagrams in the manner of 
Mr. Horrabin show the present naval position with twelve 
American units against ten Japanese in the Pacific, with three 
American units in the Atlantic. The second diagram pictures 
the situation, “If the British Fleet is destroyed or scuttled ” ; 
seven American units face ten Japanese in the Pacific, and 
eight American units face eleven “ Dictators’” units in the 
Atlantic. The third diagram illustrates the situation “ If the 
British Fleet falls under German control.” In the Pacific, the 
situation is unchanged, but in the Atlantic the United States 
Navy has to face twenty-seven “ Dictator” units. Even if the 
whole American Fleet were moved into the Atlantic it would 
still be hopelessly outnumbered. It is with justice that the leaflet 
bears the title Why Aid Britain—Battleships Tell Why. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. White comes from one of the 
physically driest States in the Union, and that in his home town 
of Emporia long droughts and dust-storm siltings have killed 
the bass in the river and threaten to kill the trees! But the 
salt water, fifteen hundred miles away on each side of Emporia, 
is the guarantee, under its present rulers, of the possibility of 
the continuance of the way of life of small-town America, of 
which Mr. White himself is so notable an exemplar. An 
America fighting for her free existence against a totalitarian 
world would not have the chance to breed William Allen Whites 
or such misguided Kansas characters as ex-Secretary of War 
Harry Woodring. Mr. Woodring, in terms familiar to us, talked 
as if all that was at issue was a dislike of a nation because it 
Against this 
he never 


‘chooses one form of Government over another.” 
simple view, the Sage of Emporia does not rage 
rages—but he protests. 

An America squeezed between a totalitarian Asia and a 
totalitarian Europe, unable to prevent the control of South 
America by the Axis, not only could not produce William Allen 
Whites, Woodrings, Ed Howes, Clyde Reeds, Hockadays or the 
other rich varieties of human fauna that make Kansas notable, 
it could not produce such specimens of the New England 
scientist as President Conant. He has defied student opinion 
in Harvard by his open advocacy of aid to the Allies. The 
Third Reich, unlike the First Republic, has a use for chemists, 
but not for chemists of the Conant stamp. That much of this 
argument should be necessary, that men genuinely devoted to 
the “ American Way” should not see what is at issue, is hard 
to accept here. But the arguments of the White Committee 
directed to this problem should be understandable by any one 
who can remember 1938. And knowledge of the problem 
should make it easier for us to resist the temptation to regard 
the American people as a priest or levite instead of the Good 





Samaritan of American tradition. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘* The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE’S 
PROGRESS 


By RENE CASSIN* 


F Britain’s victorious resistance to German air attack is the 

most important event of the last two months, there is another 
which fully deserves to be set beside it—the rebirth of an Allied 
France, taking up the fight again at the call of General de 
Gaulle. By the surrender of June 17th, the Bordeaux Govern- 
ment threw up the sponge completely. By handing over 10 
Hitler and Mussolini an intact navy and a powerful and 
unviolated oversea empire, it was guilty both of blunder and of 
treachery. France at that moment seemed to be finally crushed. 
In that tragic hour one man had the courage to run up the flag 
again. General de Gaulle, Under-Secretary at the Ministry 
of War, who had come on a special mission to London before 
the fall of the Reynaud Government, declared on the radio on 
June 18th that there was no final defeat, and he called on free 
Frenchmen, soldiers or technicians, to join him and the Allied 
forces. 


Although the General was less known to the general pubiic 
than to technicians, the moral effect of his inspiring message 
was immense throughout every region of France, kept ignorant 
till then of what was happening. The shattering occupation of 
the Atlantic ports by the Germans, and the number of British, 
Polish, Czech or Belgian subjects crowding on to the few ships 
able to leave for England, unhappily prevented numbers of 
volunteers, both soldiers and civilians, from placing themselves 
at General de Gaulle’s side. The arrival in London of poli- 
ticians sufficiently representative to form themselves there into 
a National Committee or even a Government of National 
Resistance, was prevented by a skilful manoeuvre of the men 
of Bordeaux, who pretended to be desirous of moving to 
Algeria. The adhesion of the chief commanders of the 
navy and the Governors of the colonies and protectorates 
was lacking equally. General Catroux, the Governor-General 
of Indo-China, the moment he made a move towards de Gaulle, 
was relieved of his functions and accepted the situation, but 
his personal adhesion to de Gaulle remains. In spite of all this, 
on June 27th the British Government declared that it recog- 
nised General de Gaulle as leader in this country of all free 
Frenchmen, wherever they might be, who associated themselves 
with him in support of the Allied cause. Thus a new era 
dawned. 

Holding no official position, the General set himself forth- 
with to create a legion of volunteers to direct a national move- 
ment, unprovided for the moment with a territorial seat, and 
dissociated from the influence of any political group. The first 
end was rapidly achieved. By a stroke of fortune unique in 
history, British soil in June, 1940, had offered its hospitality 
to certain French corps, notably the Foreign Legion, withdrawn 
from Norway after brilliant achievements at Namsos and at 
Narvik, and to many thousand French wounded, rescued at 
Dunkirk. Some of the finest units of our fleet were lying in 
British harbours. These elements, in spite of a very natural 
depression, vigorously exploited by an active counter-propa- 
ganda, furnished the first volunteers and soon associated with 
them soldiers, sailors and aviators who had left France to escape 
Nazi servitude, or Syria to fight in Egypt. Finally, an admir- 
able body of youth from all grades of society succeeded by 
every kind of heroic effort in joining the new chief. The bitter 
tragedy of Oran, imposed by the Germans and Italians, checked 
for no more than a few days the stream which continues to feed 
the new army, already many thousands in strength. From July 
21st French aviators, fighting at the side of their British com- 
rades, have been executing effective raids on north-west 
Germany and against the Italian troops in Somaliland and 
Libya, and many warships of the latest types have carried out 
audacious operations; one of them has brought down four 


*M. Cassin was, till the capitulation, Professor in the Faculty of Law at 
the University of Pari He is a former President of the French Ex- 
Service Men’s Association. 
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German aeroplanes. A considerable French merchant navy jg 
making its contribution to the provisioning of the Allies. 

On August 7th, the period of organisation was crowned by 
an agreement which constitutes the charter of the Free French 
forces, their personnel and their material, and which, at the 
same time, is invested with the highest importance in the sphere 
of international affairs. By it the British Government declared 
itself resolved “as soon as the Allied armies have gained the 
victory, to assure the complete restoration of the independence 
and the greatness of France.” General de Gaulle, on his side. 
declared that his forces, destined as they were to combat the 
Allies’ common foe, might be called on to defend British 
territory and communications. This agreement, together with 
the Allied Forces Act of August 22nd, 1940, must be regarded 
as elements in the cohesive system of alliances which the British 
Empire has just concluded with the other States resolved to 
continue the struggle in spite of German occupation—Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Belgium, Holland. The significance 
of the war for liberty against the totalitarians is revealed in all 
its clarity. 

Now the third phase has opened. In July the signal for the 
movement towards General de Gaulle was given by the popv- 
lation and the French Commissioner of the New Hebrides, 
where a Franco-British condominium prevails. In New 
Caledonia the united population, failing to find its sentiments 
approved by the Governor, issued direct appeals to the General 
and the Allies. But it is in the heart of Africa that in these last 
days the most decisive events have taken place. On August 
26th Chad, which commands the southern frontiers of Italian 
Libya and communications between Europe and Central Africa, 
spontaneously declared its adhesion to Free France. On the 
27th and 28th, General de Gaulle’s representatives, acclaimed 
by the population and the leading chiefs, assumed the adminis- 
tration of that part of the Cameroons placed under French 
mandate. The important naval base of Duala is in safe hands. 
On the 28th Colonel de Larminat, who had come from Syria and 
Egypt, assumed at Brazzaville the Governorship of French 
Equatorial Africa. All French Congo has thus placed itself 
under the new flag, and any possible manoeuvres by Germany 
at Leopoldville, the capital of the Belgian Congo, wili be under 
vigilant scrutiny. 

A movement of this magnitude raises delicate questions. 
General de Gaulle is not only the leader of free Frenchmen, 
but is becoming the leader of free France. He must face up to 
the needs of the defence of the Colonial territories placed under 
his guardianship and concern himself equally with their econo- 
mic interests. In this sphere, Mr. Winston Churchill, in a 
letter published on August 28th, emphatically renewed the 
assurance of British support which he had already promised in 
the House of Commons and in broadcast speeches. On the 
other hand, the various parts of the French Empire which are 
joining the Allies are providing valuable strategic bases. They 
will make their full contribution in men, material resources and 
devotion, to the common victory. 

Thus, the execution of the programme of General de Gaulle 
and those who are fighting at his side goes forward. First of 
all, to save France’s honour, to rekindle the flame of resistance, 
to maintain the alliance and defend the Empire, that is the 
part of the task we are at present discharging. It will call for 
vast effort yet. The deliverance of shattered France and the 
restoration of her liberty and her greatness, are the supreme 
goal set before her sons who are still free. No obstacle will 
avail to withhold them from it. 


A VOICE FROM INDIA 


. It was there that your letter and wonderful fat bundle of 
Spectators reached me. I appreciated the Spectators 
tremendously, and have read them from cover to cover. Two I 
left behind for other officers, and two I brought on the train 
journey, which were even more avidly read. Unlike so many of 


“ 


the English papers we see here, including ———, The 
Spectator seems up-to-date and readable even after the closely- 
filled weeks since it appeared, and it has none of the boasting 


which the late Government and inspired papers went in for, 
which appals and shocks one when events belie every boastful 
word they 


have written” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


ARMS AND THE MIND 


By AN ARMY OFFICER 

OR a war waged in the interests of different ideologies, the 

present conflict affords those serving in our armed forces 
surprisingly few opportunities for intellectual exercise. The 
guthorities have been at great pains to provide “ entertain- 
ment” for the troops, but where is the E.N.S.A. that ministers 
to the mental faculties of our soldiers? As an army office 
serving in a departmental corps I find the life bewildering, 
abounding in intellectual frustration. It is not that the authori- 
ties forbid anything in the way of culture. They simply ignore 
it. One is supposed to have left one’s intellectual affairs where 
one left one’s “ private affairs.” One car obtain leave to 
attend to “ private affairs,” but if an officer were to apply for 
leave to attend to his “ intellectual affairs” he would probably 
be sent to a convalescent home instead. 

Yet there is here a real and deepiy-felt deprivation. Prob- 
ably it is due to some difference in the human texture which 
has crept into the army. One does not remember, in connex- 
ion with the last war, the utter barrenness and banality which 
now characterise conversation among any gathering of officers. 
The mental faculties simply become numbed by the effort to 
establish something in common between oneself and brother 
officer This produces an atmosphere of prodigious and 
excruc.ating boredom outside duty hours, accentuated in the 
phase of suspension on land of battle conditions. 


present 
Those who have “‘ been through it” in France find the reaction 
overpowering. By far the vast majority of officers and men did 
not share in that tumultuous experience. The battle-scarred 
ones ure apt to feel lenely 

Some officers can still return more or less frequently to the 
circle their civilian friends, among whom the torch of the 
intel!oct is still allowed to burn brightly. But most are segre- 
gated and cut off as by a siege from all the high things that once 
broveht strength to the soul. This is something that must be 
looked to. There should be lectures by eminent authors for 
thos: who want them. There should be recitals of classical 


mus There might even be local exhibitions of works of art 
or travelling libraries crammed with good books. 
I remember how one or two of us solved the problem during 


the last war, even near the front line. For my own part I had 


a little library of favourite works—Keats, Browning, Shelley, 
Rupert Brooke, H. G. Wells, E. V. Lucas, Bernard Shaw, 
Georces Sand, Anatole France and the rest. These my bat- 
man always miraculously contrived to squeeze into a valise, 
with all the other essentials. A friend in the same unit craved 
for music. At last it got the better of him, and one day he 
heard of a small ship’s piano going cheap at Abbeville. This 
he acquired, and hid it in his dug-out, where the favoured ones 
might hear him playing on it a Chopin or Beethoven Sonata, or 


in lighter moods, Chaminade and Johann Strauss. If one found 
f at a base, news would mysteriously come to one of a 


Oneseit 

house in the town where one might hear talk of books and even 
of philosophy. There would always be a grand piano, and some- 
body who could play it or sing Schubert’s songs. The war 
was lifted on to a tolerable plane. We could face anything that 
happened with a better heart. The less gross appetites had 
been satisfied. 


A memorandum addressed to officers was recently circu- 
This asked plaintively what the “ troops ’ 
knew of the origins of the war and what we were doing to 
enlighten them. The question was the first intimation to 
Officers that it was their duty to educate those under them on 
such matters. There were other questions equally challeng- 
ing. But the answers were hard to find. No doubt it lies 
within the discretion of commanding officers to provide edu- 
cational courses. Commanding officers, indeed, can do anything, 
if they have a mind for it. But most of them are governed by 
the fancies of those higher up. And if it is not in “ King’s 
Regulations,” that is enough for them. 

There appear to be two assumptions rooted in the minds of 
those who are preoccupied with the morale of our troops. One 
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1940 
is that the welfare of “other ranks” only is of importance. 
This may be flattering to officers, but it usually means that 
they are expected to show an interest in all the banalities that 
are placed before the troops as entertainment. Sport is another 
matter. All can share in that without losing anything essential. 
It is a duty to keep physically fit. But is it not also a duty to 
be intellectually fit? 

The other assumption 1s that there is somehow some—shall 
we say?—cultural division between officers and “ other ranks.” 
This certainly does not exist in reality in the army of 1940. 
It was easier to obtain commissions during the last war. For 
that reason officers and “ men” now have an equal interest in 
claiming greater facilities for continuing their intellectual life. 


TRUTH AND NEWS 


By KENNETH RICHMOND 


HE R.A.F. wins an air-battle ; immediately, long before the 

facts can have been collected, the Nazi news machine flashes 
out to the world the fantastic story of another British defeat in 
the air, British planes destroyed by the hundred, Britain cower- 
ing in terror. In five or six hours—and this is quick work— 
we collect and put on the air such facts and figures as have 
by then been properly ascertained ; more complete reports are 
issued after a further six, twelve, eighteen hours, and the truth 
of the relative losses (excluding the many unverifiable cnemy 
losses of crippled planes) has gone out to the world. 

If it were a wholly rational world that we have to supply with 
information, this cold douche of fact, verified in due course by 
the reports of independent observers, would soon extinguish the 
blaze of propagandist lying which at first flares out in the 
headlines of the Press in friendly countries, and radiates from 
their transmitting stations. Rational people in control of in- 
formation very naturally expect the truth to prevail and, in 
the long run, are largely justified in their expectation. Further, 
our Service traditions of reticence and under-statement in tell- 
ing of success are all in favour of mentioning the facts in a 
cool undertone ; and in the long run this is good propaganda 
besides being decent and dignified procedure. 

But intelligent journalists have a good deal to say about 
the effect of the prompt and flagrant lie that is rushed into 
circulation. One of them, for example, urges that the Ministry 
of Information should devise some means of countering fictitious 
up-to-the-minute enemy propaganda on the air battles. “ The 
way not to do it is to give such propaganda five-hours’ start.” 
It is another matter, however, to suggest what should be done. 
To get at the essence of the problem, it is necessary to see why 
the flagrant lie is not more quickly and completely extinguished 
by the following truth than is in fact the case. 

This is a question of the nature of news as a commodity, 
especially in the American Press. To sell news, it is more 
important that it should be the latest and greatest story than 
that it should have any too pedantic relationship with the 
facts. But this being so, it would seem at first sight that one 
great story should be as good as another for immediate im- 
pressiveness, and that the better and truer story should have 
small difficulty in displacing the worse and in discrediting its 
disseminators. Getting your word in first may be like getting 
your blow in first ; but if the first blow is wide of the mark, and 
the counterstroke is vital, it is the answering blow that tells. 

This argument would apply if our minds worked wholly on 
rational lines in our attention to news. But the most reasonable 
of us are affected by any foolish statement in large type (as 
advertising experts know only too well) ; and there is a large 
unreasoning area of the mind which not only accepts what it sees 
but refuses attention to anything that tries to displace what it 
has once accepted. We have not too much attention and con- 
centration to spare ; and that which we have for other affairs 
than our own personal interests is soon fatigued. Purveyors of 
news know very well that a subject is apt to go dead as soon 
as it demands thought and discrimination. When Peary reached 
the North Pole, his achievement fell flat with the American 
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public because Cook had got in first with his fictitious claim 
and brought off a climax of publicity. Crowd-sensation is 
deadened, or sated, after one climax, and is with difficulty 
aroused to another. The truth of later news makes very little 
difference to this characteristic of crowd-psychology. 

None the less, it may be that we are wise to rely on effects 
that emerge in the long run, especially when we are sure of a 
repeated and cumulative showing-up of sensational enemy 
claims. The news-swallowing public does not care to be re- 
peatedly bamboozled, and it notices the fact when it is again 
and again led up the same garden path. A long-range policy 
of accurate statement must be better than the least sacrifice of 
our reputation for trustworthy news. But we could perhaps 
be more prompt and picturesque in our first general statements 
about air-battles and their manifest results. Our only handicap 
then would be the impossibility of competing for priority 
with rival news which is on the air before the manifest results 
have occurred. The lies, however, would have a poor chance 
with the first flight of truths following hot upon their tails. 


AIR-RAID FATIGUE 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


O some extent, varying with physical and temperamental 

make-up, occupation, age, and of course, local geography, 
a considerable proportion of people in these islands have 
experienced, or are faced with the experience of, air-raid 
fatigue. In the commonest form this is due to sleeplessness or 
broken sleep, produced by air-raid alarms, the sound of 
anti-aircraft guns or the explosion of bombs, or possibly 


only the anticipation of all these things. It is not 
only a personal but a national problem. It is doubtless 
as acute for our enemies as for ourselves. For the loss of 


efficiency and output, due to sleeplessness and fatigue, may 
easily be greater than that due to actual casualties and material 
destruction. 

As regards sleep, it is probably true to say that the average 
person likes to get, and indeed normally requires, about eight 
hours in the twenty-four. But probably the majority of people 
can remain fit and well for considerable periods with a good 
deal less. Many successful men, of whom the late Viscount 
Reading was an example, have trained themselves to work, for 
many busy months on end, with not more than four or five 
hours a night. Many doctors, in the normal course of their 
professional work, have to get accustomed to the loss of a night’s 
sleep, or the best part of it, fairly frequently ; and the same 
is true of most seamen, soldiers during a campaign, explorers 
and others. Most of these people adjust themselves to their 
conditions without permanent damage to health. Nearly every- 
body at some time or other has spent the greater part of a 
night dancing or travelling and not felt much the worse for it 

ext day ; and it is as well to remember all this if kept awake 
by an air-raid. It is at least very nearly true to say that sleep- 
lessness per se has never killed anybody yet. 

But a series of broken nights, and especially if accompanied 
by emotional strain, however courageously borne, is bound to 
have a result in the shape of fatigue and its usual concomitants ; 
and a good deal can be done to counteract this. First a decision 
should be made as to which is the safest part of the house to 
sleep in. If there are basement, or semi-basement, rooms that 
can be made into reasonably healthy bedrooms, this should be 
done. If there are no such rooms, the ground floors of most 
houses are probably rather safer than the upper floors, and a 
transposition of sitting-rooms upstairs might well in many 
instances be made. 


In any case, having made the bedroom decision, it is advis- 


able to go to bed at the usual hour, air-raid alarms or not, with 
some outdoor clothes and a gas-mask handy, and to stop there 
for the usual number of hours, remembering that the chances 
of any one house being hit or any one person killed and injured 
are in the neighbourhood of some thousands to one against. 
Speculations as to what is happening elsewhere should be dis- 
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missed from the mind. Other people are attending to that jp 
the air or upon the ground—the would-be sleeper, of course, 
very likely being one of these on some other night than the 
one in question. Unless one is compelled to do so, the beg 
should not be left. The impulse to get up and look at the 
clock, to turn on a light, to read a book, to make a cup of tea, 
should be sternly resisted. It may not be easy to do all this 
But it can be done ; and if done most people will get, in fact, 
a good deal more sleep than they suppose. If one is tired, it js 
usually a mistake to have a heavy meal, however tempting, 
Fatigue often impairs digestion, and this in itself may tend to 
interfere with sleep. 

There are, of course, many harmless medicinal aids to sleep, 
But these should only be taken upon medical advice, and not 
if there is any possibility of being called on to act suddenly 
while still under their influence. Given a probable freedom 
from this, the occasional use of such a drug may be extremely 
valuable, especially in the case of older people. Finally, and 
perhaps most important of all, is the basic attitude of mind, 
the attitude of the self to life, death, material grief or physical 
misfortune. To use the biblical phrase, in quietness and con- 
fidence is to be found strength. The same is very largely true 
of sleep. 


ART 


New War Pictures 


THE exhibition at the National Gallery of paintings and drawings 
by official war artists has been re-hung and some additions have 
been made to it. It looks very much better. Partly, this is 
because the war has become so much more disturbing since most 
of the pictures shown in the first edition were painted ; but 
largely it is because the show is now hung much better, the chief 
concern being general appearance rather than a good showing 
for individual pictures. And the opening of a third room allows 
really comfortable spacing. 

Of first importance among the new arrivals are six water- 
colours by Paul Nash. They are the best pictures this war has 
produced, and should be seen. All are of crashed German 
bombers, in various surroundings. In a way Paul Nash has been 
anticipating these pictures by all his work for several years. 
His passes at abstract art and his volleys of surrealist grapeshot 
have often been extremely business-like in the recent past, but 
he did not disclose his final objective in them as clearly as this. 
The new subject, of course, suits him perfectly. For a long 
time his ideal pictorial topic has been the object in the wrong 
box, that in some odd way turns out to be the inevitable box. 
Staring chalk figures cut in smooth green grass, strange holed 
stones on unlikely uplands, the derelict machinery of mine- 
workings that has long ceased to be of service but has developed 
a half-human look—subjects like this have done very well. But 
now the enemy bomber lies smashed in an August cornfield, 
and Paul Nash is obviously the man to deal with it. On the 
whole, the cornfield scene is the best of the series, but they are 
all excellent. No summoning of melodrama; no wallowing in 
tragedy. A setting sun, some trees in a copse or some dis- 
appearing cliffs decorate the stage from which these strange facts 
are announced simply. Down in the Channel has, in addition 
to its other virtues, the healthy excitement of a Boy’s Own Paper 
illustration, 

Other important new things here are the two pictures of 
camouflaged aeroplanes by Graham Sutherland. The greens and 
brown-reds in Picketed Aircraft have an engaging beauty, and 
their abstract quality heightens the realism of the scene very 
much. After this, the the same scene treated in 4 
“natural” photographic way is unthinkable. Silage, by James 
Bateman, A.R.A., is good everyday painting of change on the 
farm that rightly finds a place in a show of war pictures. John 
Mansbridge’s picture of an airman in the cockpit is highly 
competent and will certainly receive the popular vote. The 
water-colours by Eric Ravilious (the Navy—England and Narvik) 
and Edward Bawden (Dunkirk) wear extremely well. In these, 
again, there is that desirable accent on pattern, colour and the 
straightforward statement that helps to make a war picture 4 
picture ; and there is no sign of that attempt to capture a scene 
which may never occur again that makes all war records, once 
their news value has gone, so intolerably dreary. 
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THE CINEMA 


«Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet.” A the Warner. 
Brown’s Schooldays.’’ At the New Gallery. 


— * Tom 


Jn this column last week certain remarks, which might be 
regarded as disrespectful, were passed about the biographical 
films directed by William Dieterle, of which Pasteur and Zola 
are representative examples. Maybe distance lends disillusion- 
ment to the reviewer’s crowded optics, or maybe Dr. Ehrlich’s 
Magic Bullet is an advance in technique. But, whatever the 
reason, this latest film of a distinguished series merits nothing but 
the sincerest praise. True, it is made to the formula with which 
we are now familiar ; that is, the wholehearted disinterestedness 
and passion of the true scientist, whose work, in certain cases at 
least, wins through not merely to recognition but also to the 
establishment of a new era of prophylaxis against unnecessary 
suffering. In this film we are introduced to a man whose name 
has not the public fame of a Pasteur, but whose work is not a 
whit less important. For Dr. Ehrlich goes down to history as 
the man who found a cure for a specially dread disease which, 
to borrow Burton’s phrase, “ crucifies the soul of man, attenuates 
our bodies, dries them, withers them, shrivels them up like old 
apples ”"—the man, in fact, who, in the discovery of 606, of 
Salvarsan, made incurable syphilis curable. 

Blasphemy though it may be to Muni fanatics, it is possible 
that the really moving qualities of this film reside in the astonish- 
ing anonymity of its acting. To say that Otto Kruger is almost 
unrecognisable is an extreme compliment ; but to say that Edward 
G. Robinson is literally unrecognisable is seally unbelievable ; yet 
it is true. The star of Two Seconds and A Sight Case of 
Murder here subordinates himself so completely to the story, 
and to his make-up, that it is Ehrlich, and Ehrlich only, that 
The story, too, is stark in its attention to the matter 
in hand. Romance is absolutely absent. We are invited, with 
complete success, to attend only at the pregnancy and delivery 
of a scientist’s ideas. The result is admiration, fascination, and 
concentration. Not only is the attention gripped, but the mind 
also is vividly instructed. No citizen can see this film without 
assimilating the broed principles of the methods by which tuber- 
culosis can be accurately diagnosed, of the secret of immunisation 
from diphtheria, and of the basis of the cure for syphilis. 


we see. 


The film—in setting and dresses a pure period piece—is so 
convincing in its attention to detail (both human and scientific) 
that the subtle finesse of the director is in danger of being over- 
looked. But in the laboratories and in the domestic interiors 
Dieterle’s touch is always there—in the discreet close-up, in the 
pots of ferns and tiled stoves, in the sombre horror of the 
diphtheria ward or the dusty untidiness of Ehrlich’s enchanted 
grotto of a laboratory. Here, all the time, is something convincing 
—the cigar burning oui with the renewal of life burning in, the 
scientist’s cough against the easy breathing of a child restored to 
life. The film has, in addition, two special qualities. Firstly, it 
uses cut-in shots, in colour, of microscopic slides illustrating the 
scientist’s work. Secondly, it treats the subject of syphilis with 
a frankness which cannot for a moment lead either to a sense 
of propriety outraged or of pruriency aroused. The scene at 
Frau Speyer’s dinner-party where Ehrlich casually mentions the 
subject of his research is a scene which would cause even Shaw 
to revise with shame his famous episode in Pygmalion ; for the 
atmosphere is one of reassurance, not of shock. Dr. Ehrlich’s 
Magic Bullet is especially recommended to the attention of all 
schoolmasters (and mistresses). It is a film all pupils should see, 
and it is no mean tribute to Hollywood that it can be seen at 
ordinary cinemas everywhere. 

As for Tom Brown’s Schooldays, it may be said that it owes 
much more to Dean Farrar than to Hughes. More high falutin’ 
tommyrot about our public schools (yes, even our Victorian 
public schools) has seldom been more compactly pressed into 
the old Californian jar of synthetic pot-pourri. Flashman is 
played by Billy Halop, an ex-Dead End Kid; East by Freddie 
Bartholomew, who seems to suffer, film by film, the misfortune 
of graduating from attractive childhood to the portrayal of 
Priggish adolescence ; and the other boys reek alarmingly of an 
East Side well past the turn of the century. Only two things 
made the film occasionally tolerable ; firstly, a convincing and 
likeable interpretation of Dr. Arnold by Cedric Hardwicke, and 
secondly, Jimmy Lydon’s sincere and attractive performance as 
Tom Brown. It is to be noted, with regret, that Robert Stevenson, 
a noted British director, has not benefited by translation to the 
Hollywood air ; the fi'm is not at all well made. Basi WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE extreme beauty of our Augustan nights has been enhanced, 
though disturbed, by the patterns of searchlights. The small 
units of men who direct these from many a quiet field have 
become gardeners, and now wish to become both astronomers 
and entomologists. What may well astonish them is the number 
of moths seen in the shaft of light and the height at which some 
of them fly. “ The desire of the moth for the star” is a line 
with a new significance. 


Late Ploughs 


Seldom has the distinction between Northern and Southern 
England been more strongly pronounced. The corn has been cut 
and carried in the South, and, more than this, a very large amount 
of ground has been ploughed. The ploughs have been working 
here and there by searchlight, and in many fields the hum of th 
tractor answers the hum of night-flying aeroplanes. A certain 
number of potatoes have been dug in response to the rather 
premature withering of the haulms in our torrid and dusty 
weather. The North has had different weather, and rain, for 
which the South is thirsty, is still undesired. All Southern 
gardeners want rain, and farmers on the tougher soils have had 
to suspend ploughing on their bricklike stubbles. 


Experimental Cuttings ! 

A distinguished man of science is engaged in an endeavour to 
grow potatoes from cuttings of the haulm and thus not only to 
save seed, which is always expensive, but prevent disease. 
Success would mean an immense advance in production, for the 
potato, in the phrase of a philological don, is singularly 
“obnoxious to disease.” The possibility of such a method of 
reproduction has been suggested by the success attending the 
application of certain hormones to any sort of cutting. ‘There is 
little doubt that the tendency to produce roots is greatly enhanced 
by such substances, though it must be confessed that there is a 
wide gap between so perishable a thing as a potato-stalk and 
a tree-twig. Meanwhile those who are quite sure that their 
potatoes are free from disease are advised to save their own seed 
against a probable scarcity. 


War 

It seems that war years (long famous among vine-growers) 
have a special reputation among observers of birds. They seem 
to promote migration, which incidentally is a better word than 
evacuation. It is stated in the Sussex Magazine, which is still 
undefeated by the war, that a number of new records were made 
in 1914, in regard, for example, to that rapidly increasing species, 
the Gadwell duck. More recent records from that bird-haunted 
county prove the considerable journeys of heron across the 
Channel. This year has been notorious more for the arrival of 
hordes of butterfly than of birds, but the movements of duck as 
well as some other birds has been eccentric. Seabirds seem to 
have come further inland. In my neighbourhood curlew are 
row to be seen among the plover, and the sight is new. They 
are far from being “dreary gleams.” If the autumn call is 
melancholy, the spring cry is to my ears the most liquid in the 
chorus. 


and Migration 


Unwise Pruning 

Writing to corroborate the heterodox view that it is a mistake 
to prune apple trees, a correspondent asks whether other fruits 
benefit by the neglect of attention. Pruning is of course a nice 
art. If it is not done very well it generally does more harm than 
good. How many amateurs, for example, more than decimated 
their crop of Lloyd George raspberries by wrong pruning! Black 
currants are the very opposite of apples. The older bush, not 
the younger, needs the ruthless pruning. Cordons and espaliers 
of any fruit, being artificial forms, must be carefully and 
scientifically pruned at the right season. The garden shrub that 
is most severely pruned by most gardeners is the rose; and 
though this is doubtless necessary in beds of roses, it is a fact 
that few shrubs flower more profusely than roses left without 
any pruning. How full of flower and how comely in form is 
the thornless rose Zephyrine Drouhin when left to itself! We 
sacrifice a good deal by robbing trees and bushes of their indivi- 
duality, even if it runs to eccentricity. 

W. Beach THOoMas. 
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[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. Writers are urged to study the art 
of compression.—Ed., ‘‘ The Spectator ”’] 


THE OVERSEAS BROADCASTS 


Sir,—This is a belated attempt to bring home to those in London 
the very real harm that has been done, and that continues to be done, 
by the overseas broadcasts of the B.B.C. It may come as a shock to 
those at home to know that this distant, exposed, but entirely loyal 
British community seldom listens to London, preferring to tune-in 
to Shanghai, Manila or America, and in some cases even to Germany. 
It is reasonable to assume that if this is the attitude of the British, 
very few foreigners indeed must listen to our broadcasts. Why 
should this be? As compared with Germany our signal strength 
is low and our programmes are poor. These are factors that dis- 
incline the average man from tuning-in to London for pleasure. 
However, this state of affairs has obtained for some years, and we 
have seldom expected pleasure from our broadcasts. From Germany, 
on the other hand, there is almost invariably good music, well played 
and powerfully transmitted. 

But this is no time to expect or talk of pleasure. The vital matter 
at issue is the news and propaganda, and it is only in relation to 
this that the quality of the transmissions is of importance. Our news 
has always been deadly dull. The tired “B.B.C.” voice of the 
announcer has lulled us into a false sense of security. World-shaking 
events were treated as of no importance. However, we thought, 
“This is just our way of doing things,” and we believed faithfully 
every word. And then came the tragedy of Norway. We found the 
German news was nearly right and ours was entirely wrong. This 
was a real tragedy, because by it we lost something that stood for a 
great deal—faith in the news from London. 

This is a big thing to have lost, but it is not all. By our news 
broadcasts we are also losing the sympathy of the world. These are 
intended to be overseas broadcasts, but they are utterly insular in 
character and have no appeal outside of England. To hear a man 
blathering away about giving chocolates to children being evacuated 
from London is merely sickening. No one in the whole world, except 
perhaps the children concerned, is interested in this. A turn of the 
tuning knob and we hear from America a heart-rending story of the 
plight of ten million French refugees. The comparison is ridiculous. 

With invasion apparently a matter of days, someone gets up and 
states that we shall now work twenty-four hours a day and seven 
days a week. The only possible reaction to such a statement is, 
“Why on earth didn’t they start that in September? * We hear that 
aircraft production has been doubled in three weeks. We are only 
furious at the thought of what an Air Force we could have had if 
this doubling of production had taken place earlier. Why do we 
have to expose to the world such tragic lack of preparation? Can 
we really expect others to help us when we announce publicly that 
we have done so little to help ourselves? World sympathy will 
gradually shift to the obvious efficiency of Germany, in spite of the 
fact that ours is the nobler cause and is freely admitted as such by 
most people. 

Even among the British out here there is growing that dangerous 
feeling that things may not be so bad under the control of such an 
efficient organisation as Germany. Sentiments have gone a long way 
since September. There are still some good things on the air from 
London. When the King spoke it was fine and nobly inspiring, when 
Churchill speaks it is always good sound common sense. 

Is it too late now to change the whole tone of our publicity? To 
tell the world in virile tones of the desperate nature of our struggle? 
To admit our faults and climb. down from the high place that was 
ours and where we appear to imagine we are still standing? To 
appeal openly, frankly and humbly to the great nation that shares the 
ideals for which we are fighting, the only nation that can help us 
now—the United States of America?—Yours faithfully, 

C. K. CROOKSHANK. 
c/o The Kailan Mining Administration, Tongshan, North China. 


TRANSATLANTIC TRANSFER 


Sir,—At the end of May I brought my two-year-old daughter back 
to safety in my native America, leaving my British husband in 
London to do what he could toward winning the war. We believed 
then that he would be allowed to send money for our maintenance; 
he is forbidden to do so. I agree with your remarks (The Spectator, 
June 21st) that something should be done to remove this deterrent to 
evacuation of women and children. 

Meanwhile, being debarred as a married woman from my former 
occupation as a school teacher, I am earning an intermittent income 
writing and lecturing about conditions in England during war, with 
emphasis on the ability of the British to meet difficulties with a stiff 
upper lip. I am not bitter about the circumstances which make this 
struggle necessary for me, no effort and no sacrifice on the part of 
myself and others in this country who love England is too great if it 
helps to defeat the Nazis. I have, for economic reasons, given up 
cigarettes, though they are half the price of English ones; I pinch the 





toes of the baby’s shoes, hoping I can wait even one more weck before 
spending the money to buy her another pair a size larger. I meet the 
questions of the people who say, “Why should we help England? 
After all it’s not our battle,” if it means arguing till three in the 
morning to convince them of the fallacy of their arguments. I, ang 
others like me, am ready to do these things because I feel those of yoy 
left in England face privation and danger incomparably greater thay 
mine.—Victoriously yours, ELIZABETH BARRINGTON Haynes, 
118 East Gambier Street, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


S1r,—The:- British Government has again led the Congress horse to 
the water, but it still refuses to drink. All India, Congress, Moslems 
and Princes alike, views with detestation the policies for which Ger. 
many and Italy stand. Yet the Congress, by far the most powerfy] 
party in the country, is not prepared to throw its weight behind the 
Empire’s effort, because it is not satisfied with the promised status 
of an equal partnership with the other members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. It is in vain that we try to persuade the 
Congress leaders that we are offering India a more valuable and 
dignified status than that of an independent nation. Is it not important 
that we should try to understand why they remain unmoved? 

As a partner in the British Empire, India would sit at the table 
with South Africa, whose treatment of Indians as well as of her own 
native and coloured people, has long been condemned by all parties in 
India; and with Australia, whose policy it is to exclude Asiatics from 
her territory. But quite apart from these particular difficulties, she 
would inevitably find that, as the only Oriental member of the British 
Commonwealth, she was continually placed in the position of either 
having to protest against, or to endure, policies and actions which 
are based, however unconsciously, upon the tacit assumption of the 
superiority of the European races. As an independent nation, she 
would be able to make whatever representations she wished. Even 
if she was not strong enough to sustain them, she could at least 
feel that, like China, she was the captain of her national soul. Indeed 
might it not help us in dealing with India to ask whether we can 
conceive of China, although she is fighting for her life, accepting the 
status which we are offering to India as the ultimate goal of her 
aspirations? 

I cannot think that we are showing sufficient imagination in our 
Asiatic policy. Here are two vast populations, 600 or 700 millions of 
people, both instinctively opposed to Germany and Italy in the 
West, and to Japan in the East. Yet we are alienating one of them 
by withholding (unwillingly I grant) the supplies which she needs to 
resist aggression, and the other by insisting upon keeping her against 
her will within the political system of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Are we so sure that in the end we may not throw both 
these nations into the arms of a Japan which will be only too giad to 
stand as the champion of the East against the West? 1 do not 
forget the immense difficulties and complications of India’s internal 
problems, nor the special relations with Britain which would make 
necessary the negotiations of an elaborate treaty between the two 
countries. But I cannot believe that these difficulties would prove 
to be insuperable if India were once assured that we were willing 
to give her the status which she covets, the status of a sovereign 
nation among the other sovereign nations of the world. If, when once 
assured of this, she should elect of her own accord to remain 4 
partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations, her position would 
be far more dignified, her contribution to the Commonwealth far 
more valuable, than if she is held there against her will. 

The Deanery, Worcester. ARTHUR Davies. 


Sir,—It is odd how the die-hards all over the world cling to their 
faith and stubbornly refuse to accept changed conditions. ‘This trait 
would sound funny if it did not have tragic consequences in politics. 
In a letter in your columns last week Mr. Meares writes that he 
still thinks that the Indian Congress is incapable of carrying on the 
administration of India. This argument was quite frequently put forth 
when the Congress demanded Home Rule during the last war. But 
the India Office has long since dropped it because it was found to be 
hollow. To remove any doubt on this point may I beg the hospitality 
of your columns to point out that the Congressmen did for over two 
years govern roughly three-fifths of British India? During that period 
they were given credit for their efficient administration, not only by 
their friends but also by the Governors of the various Provinces 

The problem of India, as I see it, is not so much as to who governs 
the country but as to whether the government of the day has really the 
interest of the people at heart. There is untold misery and 
poverty in India. The Indians would like to see serious attempts 
made to eradicate them. They too would like to live like human 
beings. The eighty odd years’ record of the present administration 
shows that they are unwilling or unable to cope with the Indian 
problem. The progress that India has made within four decades other 
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countries have made in less than one. In England one would not 
tolerate such a government for a day. 

Indians are convinced that only a government which has the support 
of the masses can carry on the far-reaching policies that are needed in 
India. And the Congress is the only body today that has this support. 
The argument for a change in peace time administration applies doubly 
in the event of war. A National Government is the only government 
capable of using to the full the vast resources of India. And Heaven 
knows that it is time “we went to it” lest it might be too late. 
Is it too much to hope that the obstructionists of Indian independence 
will bear this in mind? Your correspondent suggests that the adminis- 
tration of India should be transferred to a Federation of Princes to 
rule the country under the British Government. Are the Indian 
Princes regarded as ideal administrators? And by the way are we 
fighting this war against Hitlerism or for it?—Yours sincerely, 

s7 Primrose Gardens, London N.W. 3. ANAND M. GUwPTA. 


PACIFICISM AS VOCATION 


Sirn—The Archbishop of Canterbury’s statement that he believes 
some people may be called to be pacificists raises a difficult moral 
problem, but I believe there are strong arguments in support cf 
such a view. Indeed it would appear to be a specially difficult case 
of what may be called a “ selective vocation,” i.e., an anti-social type 
of vocation, applicable to a few, but if generally adopted one which 
would disrupt society. 

For instance it is generally admitted that some are called to a 
life of celibacy or poverty or of silence and meditation, though the 
general acceptance of such vocations would lead to chaos and despair. 
The foregoing argument is not a defence of the full pacificist position 
—which involves other considerations—but I think it is strong 
enough to show that the Archbishops’ statement is eminently reason- 
able—Yours faithfully, W. A. PAYNE. 

5 Tennyson Road, Kettering. 


Sir,—The division of conviction within the Church, which the Arch- 
bishops have recognised in the superficially contradictory statement which 
Dr. Matthews deplores, is itself a large part of the Christian pacificists’ 
dilemma. It is this separation in action from those with whom 
we have been in fellowship which causes our self-questionings. We 
believe that the essence of our pacificism is: right, and the ultimate will 
of God for the world; but “we have this treasure in earthen vessels ” 
—our way of living it and presenting it is imperfect and a hindrance 
to others. Yet surely the Christian non-pacificist is not without his 
own misgivings—and the Archbishops seem to leave room for this 
sense of human fallibility in their statement. Does Dr. Matthews 
believe that we see the issue at present in its final form, of clear-cut 
right and wrong, and that the Holy Spirit has no further vision of a 
greater truth for us—a truth which may include much that both 
sides now proclaim? 

One thing at least emerges: the vital need to preserve across all 
divisions, the fellowship of the Church. We shall need each other 
increasingly if we are to come to the truth.—Yours faithfully, 

Woodstock, Parbrook, Billingshurst, Sussex. M. R. BIELBY. 


Sir,—It seems a pity to bait the Archbishops too much; they have a 
difficult job on hand, to square war with the recorded teaching of 
Jesus, and they do it with real skill. But I think Dr. Major does seri- 
ously overrate the power of the pacificist idealism to do serious harm. 
It is indeed quite true that “had Hitler not believed that Great 
Britain was largely pacificist he would not have dared to carry out 
his policy of aggression.” But what sort of pacificism was it that Hitler 
believed had ensnared us? Not, I think, to any serious extent, the 
pacificism of principle such as those profess whose pacificism is voca- 
tional, but one of a very different colour. It is generally admitted 
that it was Ribbentrop who was chiefly instrumental in persuading 
his master that the British would not fight. But one does not learn 
that this able commercial traveller, while over here, associated much 
with vocational pacificists, who are not influential enough, nor rich 
enough, for him to think it worth while wasting time over them. The 
truth is that the pacificism of the Britain of 1934-8 was only very 
moderately coloured by idealist elements. It was a pacificism partly 
of the ostrich type, and partly (I hesitate to say it) of the rabbit type. 
The ostriches would not see that the precipice was yawning only a 
few yards away, while the rabbits were so afraid of Bolshevism 
that Hitler by comparison seemed an angel of light. The poor paci- 
ficists of the conscientious objector type really had very little to do 
with it. There was no doubt a certain amount of sentimental liberal 
anti-war feeling; but this was not, I think, the really important factor. 
The crucial factors were sheer laziness and sheer funk of social revo- 
lution.—Yours, &c., J. C. Harpwickx. 
Partington Vicarage, Manchester. 


Str,—The Dean of St. Paul’s is ceriainly right in saying that the 
dictum of the Archbishops, as it stands, is unintelligible. Pacificism, in 
the ordinary use of that term, means the view that it is always wrong 
to take the part of a combatant in a war. If this is true, pacificism 
cannot be a special vocation, because every one ought to be a pacificist; 
if it is untrue, it can hardly be a vocation to assert a falsehood. Yet 
I think there is something true which the Archbishops may have 
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wished to state, but that, in seeking a compendiousness of expres- 
sion, they misrepresented those who, like the Dean and myself—and 
indeed like the Archbishops—think pacificism mistaken, but recognise 
that the pacificist goes upon certain considerations which are true—the 
horror of war, the sadness of the rupture of fraternal relations, and so 
on—and which, taken by themselves, would lead to the pacificist con- 
clusion. If pacificism is mistaken, it is because there are other con- 
siderations which, on the total account, outweigh the considerations 
to which alone the pacificist attends. But it is well that if we decide 
that it is right to take part ina war, we should nevertheless do so with 
a sense of the considerations on the other side. To enter upon a 
war with no sense of its horror, of its sadness, would be inhuman and 
un-Christian. If in the individual mind there is a conflict of con- 
siderations in which the pacificist ones are overborne, in the mind of 
the community as a whole those considerations are represented by 
a certain set of people who assert them in isolation And if it is well 
that in the individual mind these considerations, if overborne, should 
still be felt, it may be desirable that in the community there should 
be a certain number of pacificists, provided always that they are 
not numerous enough to impede the prosecution of a war, where it is 
right to go to war. It may then be held that certain people have a 
vocation to feel with peculiar intensity and keep alive in the com- 
munity those considerations from which, taken in isolation, the pacificist 
conclusion is drawn. But while certain people may have the vocation 
to insist upon those considerations, they can hardly be said to have 
a vocation to draw the pacificist conclusion, if the pacificist conclusion 
is wrong. All this takes much longer to state than the brief formula 
of the Archbishops that some men have a vocation to be pacificists. If 
the Dean holds it to be unfortunate that the Archbishops, while they 
were about it, did not say what they meant, even at the cost of a 
somewhat lengthier phrasing, many will agree with him.—Yours, &c., 
Yatscombe Cottage, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. EpwYN BEVAN. 


S1r,—Unless the Dean of St. Paul’s claims that the Archbishops, or 
the Church, or even the Dean himself, have absolute knowledge of 
the Nature of God he is bound to admit that the Spirit of God is 
ever seeking to lead us into fuller knowledge of the Divine nature. 
It is not difficult to imagine that had our present Archbishops been 
in office at the end of the eighteenth century, when the majority of 
churchmen saw no contradiction between the fact of slavery and their 
knowledge of the nature of God, the archiepiscopal comment upon the 
action of Wilberforce and his associates might well have been: “ For 
some liberation is a. genuine vocation.” Even so there might have 
been a Dean of St. Paul’s to declare the impossibility of such a voca- 
tion because the principle was false, as indeed the majority of ecclesi- 
astics believed it to be. That is not the first time, nor the last, that a 
minority, courageous in both thought and action, has proved to be 
the occasion of a fuller understanding of the nature of God. Surely 
we are not to understand that the Dean regards this as a “ comic” 
speculation ? 

The confusion, which seems to arise solely from the fact that the 
Dean, unlike the Archbishops, is assured that the principle of pacifi- 
cism is flatly contrary to the nature of God, is intensified by the 
Principal of Ripon Hall, who seeks to prove the error of pacificism 
by the unsupported statement that pacificist propaganda was one of 
the causes of the present war. This is to confuse pacificism with the 
general desire to avoid war and promote peace which is characteristic 
of our country. On the basis of this false premise, Principal Major 
would deny to pacificists that right to utter their conscientious 
convictions which, presumably, Dean Matthews accepts. 

I venture to believe that many a plain man is deeply thankful 
that the Archbishops have recognised the value of the witness of 
the pacificists even though they themselves cannor follow that way.— 
Yours faithfully, E. BENSON PERKINS. 

23 Hawthorn Lane, Wilmslow, Manchester. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.) 


PACIFICISM OR PACIFISM ? 


Sir,—After consulting twelve reputable dictionaries, two encyclo- 
paedias, the large technical English-French French-English dictionary 
(Bellows’) and the recognised leading weekly of the movement (Peace 
News), I would politely re-affirm that the vocation of a_ pacifist 
is still pacifism, not pacificism. My edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica mentions the word once only, in the following phrase 
occurring in their article on the word “Peace”: “. . . the Pacifists 
were unable to raise their voices.”—Yours faithfully, 

Burley, Hants. J. PETER GRANT. 

[The entry in the Concise Oxford Dictionary gives both forms, 
pacificism and pacifism, but adds very justly “ the fism, fist, forms are 
barbarous, but usual.” They are barbarous because in a word derived 
from pacem and facio there can be no justification for the dropping 
the fic syllable which represents the verb.—Eb., The Spectator.} 


FARMERS AND INCOME-TAX 


Sir,—In your issue dated August 23rd, Dr. Shackleton Bailey drew 
attention to the privileged position accorded to farmers in the matter 
of income-tax assessment. He pointed out that farmers are not 
assessed on actual profits but on the rent or annual value of their 
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farms, and that this has the result in war-time of letting the farmer 
off very lightly. Dr. Bailey seems to have been unaware that the 
Minister of Agriculture announced some weeks ago that he intends 
to remove the farmer’s option to be assessed on his rent “above a 
certain limit,” and that it has subsequently been announced in Par- 
liament that the amending legislation will be introduced in next year’s 
Finance Bill. 

Your correspondent’s general argument, however, still has some 
validity, because the delay in changing the farmer’s basis of assess- 
ment means that he will not begin to pay tax on the actual profits 
instead of the annual value basis until 1942. Many farmers 
will not start to keep accounts until the new law is 
on the statute-book, and in these cases the year 1942 will 
be well advanced before their accounts are available. When the 
corn-production legislation of the last war inflated farmers’ profits 
the annual value basis of inmcome-tax assessment was changed to 
double annual value. This would be a simple step to take now; if 
the Chancellor had adopted this method there need have been no 
delay, and in any case where the double-value basis was excessive 
the farmer would have had the remedy of producing accounts and 
claiming a reduction. The wage and salary earners cannot escape 
taxation, as the full amount of their earnings is shown on their em- 
ployers’ returns and tax is now to be deducted at source from their 
remuneration. Why should farmers, most of whom make greatly 
increased profits in war-time, be allowed to get away with it? 

The Treasury were obviously aware in September, 1939, that farmers 
would make higher profits owing to the war, and amending legislation 
to meet this situation could have been introduced in Sir John Simon’s 
second Budget of 1939. The opportunity was again missed in the 
two Budgets of 1940. Now we are told that next year’s Finance 
Bill will deal with the matter, which means postponement of effec- 
tive operation until 1942. Is this one more instance of the Govern- 
ment’s tenderness to vested interests holding key positions in time of 
war? It looks very much like it.—Yours faithfully, 

A. J. Brown. 

Flat K24 Du Cane Court, Balham High Road, London, S.W. 17. 


S1r,—The letter headed “An Income Tax Anomaly” in your issue 
of August 23rd ought not to pass unanswered, as it is both unfair 1o 
the farmer and most inaccurate. There are two statements which call 
for a reply. 

One is that farmers are making increased profits. The other that 
the capital value of their stock is steadily rising. 

The first statement can only be answered at the end of the financial 
year, when it will be found out whether the increased prices make 
up for the greatly increased wages or the increased costs of everything 
the farmer has to pay for. So far from expecting to make any profit 
this year on my farm, I shall be only too pleased if the income meets 
the expenditure with nothing at all left over after payment of rent or 
Schedule A. Last year I did succeed in paying close on my Schedule 
B assessment, but this year I certainly shall not. Next the statement 
that the capital value of their stock is steadily rising. This is a 
foolish remark to make when the prices of all fat stock are strictly 
fixed and there is oniy one buyer. The price of store stock, though 
not fixed, must be governed by the price of fat stock and cannot go 
on increasing.—Yours faithfully, A FARMER FOR 40 YEARS. 


SOILLESS GARDENING 


Sir,—Your reviewer Mr. H. E. Bates’ instinctive recoil from “ Soilless 

Gardening” is shown by Sir Albert Howard in his Agricultural Tes- 

tament to be well founded. One learns that not only the plant but 

also the soil must live if the full value of either is to be secured. 

Vegetable food production depends upon a true symbiosis between 

roots and shoots.—Yours faithfully, Litas M. JEFFRIES. 
10 Adelaide Crescent, Hove, Sussex. 


THREEPENNY-BITS IN SCOTLAND 


Str,—I wonder if you would pass on that remark of Mr. Churchill’s 
administered to a not very distinguished M.P. who was making a 
nuisance of himself with irrelevant and frivolous remarks during a 
serious debate, to,your Mr. Janus in regard to his silly little remarks 
about the threepenny bits in Edinburgh, which city he has been 
visiting. Granted that this is the “silly season,” and that writers to 
magazines at such a time find it difficult to make a living, at so much 
a line, were these four lines, even at a penny a line, worth inserting? 
It was not very clever, nor very profound, it was not very funny 
and probably was not true; it is on the other hand rather tiresome. 
I wonder when the average Englishman will learn to grow up?— 
Yours truly, A. P. G. Lorimer, Lt.-Col., I.M.S. (ret 
Ingleby, Mount Park, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex. 


S1tr,—The circumstance that “Janus” encountered so many three- 
penny bits in Edinburgh is explained by the existence of a large 
Roman Catholic element in the population of that city. He would 
probably encounter an even larger number in Belfast.—Yours, &c., 
A. T. Utrerson, Lt.-Col. 
Glen Parva Barracks, South Wigston, Leicester. 
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EVACUATION AND TAXATION 


Sir,—Surely, Sir, “ Tenby” in your last issue misses the whole point 
of my letter—which was: How does one meet such a situation as | 
described? 

I was not complaining. The education of our children is not thus 
far dislocated. It is in danger of becoming so. Does “Tenby” 
suggest it is unreasonable that a parson should send his children to 
a Preparatory or a High School respectively? I live in a fair-sized 
vicasage, but I have no option; certainly no layman in receipt of my 
income would think of living in this house, but I am required to do 
so. Again, my letter should have read: “We have given up our 
maid ” (not one maid)! we have none at all, and have not had since the 
outbreak of war. 

For the rest, one greatly deprecates the continued suggestion that 
one is taking everything and giving nothing, shielding oneself behind 
the sacrifices of others, and so on. Maybe it would be found that 
the sacrifices made by my wife and myself are not less than those 
made by “Tenby” and many others? I don’t know. But neither 
does he.—Yours faithfully, PHAROS, 


THE MEANING OF BILLION 


Str,—In last week’s issue of your paper “ Janus” states that the popu- 
lation of the world is about two billion. According to Chambers’s 
dictionary a billion is “a million or thousand thousand of millions 
(1,000,000,000,000).” The land surface of the earth is, I believe, 
about 50,000,000 square miles so, according to “ Janus,” the average 
density of population over that said land surface is 40,000 to the 
square mile. This makes 80 square yards roughly for each inhabitant 
of the globe on the average, but if we exclude the Siberian wastes, 
those of Northern Canada, the Sahara, central Australia, Greenland, 
&c., and crowd the remaining available space with such a popu- 
lation, I should hardly have elbow room to write this letter. So I 
don’t think “ Janus ” can be right.—Yours faithfully, A. L. ELDER. 
Grosvenor Club, Chester. 


[Janus writes: Billion in France and the United States means 
1,000,000,000, and I so used it But it appears to be true that in this 
country it means 1,000,000,000,000—a number not in frequent use.] 


A TENNYSON POEM 


Str,—More than a century ago Tennyson, in a poem _ entitled 
“ Britain” (not to be found in his collected works), wrote a stanza 
that will, I feel sure, be welcomed by your readers in this hour of 
strife in “the valley of decision.” But the whole poem deserves to 
be read. 
“God keep us strong as we are free, 
Free in the freedom of His law, 
And brave all wrong to overawe, 
Strong in the strength of unity.” 





(I have changed the singular pronouns in line 1 to the plural.)— 
Faithfully yours, E. H. BLAKENEY. 
17 Edgar Road, Winchester. 


THE WAR SURVEYED 


S1r,—France must bear the sole responsibility of her surrender. Let 
us use her—if we must—as “a warning and an example,” to quote 
one of your correspondents, but is it fair—or wise—to make her bear 
alone the full weight of all the tragic mistakes and errors that preceded 
her surrender? When “ Strategicus,” explaining that “France was 
not prepared either materially or mentally” for the war, adds: “ It 
seems impossible to interpret the abortive operations which Gamelin 
made in September to support the Poles . . . as other than defeatist 
in inspiration,” does “ Strategicus” remember that Gamelin acted— 
so we were told at the time—with the full agreement of the allied 
war councils—and was only translating into military action or inaction 
the general policy not of the French war cabinet alone but of the 
allied war cabinets?—yYours, &c., Lucie H. GriFFITH. 
Durnsford House, Mildenhall, Marlborough. 


CHILDREN FOR AMERICA 


Str,—Most of us are agreed that it is desirable to safeguard our 
children from the danger and horror of war. And all the good 
reasons for removing English children from the turmoil apply equally 
to French, Belgian, Dutch or, indeed, any other children. I read 
that there are four million homes in the U.S.A. alone waiting to 
welcome these young evacuees. 

We have reason to believe that conditions on the Continent in the 
near future will be worse than they are here. If only we or the 
U.S.A. could offer to take children, of whatever nationality, to a 
place of safety—what a marvellous gesture that would be! 

Moreover, these men and women of the next generation would 
have learned to live at peace with one another, and would not have 
imbibed the bitterness of the defeated nor the arrogance of the 
victor.—Yours faithfully, FRANK H. KNIGHT. 

Mildura, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
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India: The Little More 


Enlist India for Freedom. By Edward Thompson. 

2s. 6d.) 

No one who thinks—and we have to think harder, more clearly 
and resolutely than at any period in our history—can feel happy 
at the position in India. In this crusade we have the heart 
and soul of India with us as never before. Her generous spirit 
hates and abhors the vicious tyranny of Nazi and Fascist. Nor 
is this born of consideration. for Indian welfare. Although wise 
neads in the land think again and again of the menace embodied 
in the grandiose plans for the domination of the Red Sea and 
East Africa nurtured in Rome, and are acutely conscious of the 
dangers inherent in Japanese ambitions in China and Indo- 
China, that is not the mainspring of the moral support we draw 
from the peoples of all shades of opinion. It comes from some- 
thing deeper and better—from a genuine humanitarianism, from 
a hatred of violence, and from a burning desire that all folk shall 
have what India seeks for herself, freedom to work out her 
destiny without the terror of the tank and the bomb. 

There is therefore an element of tragedy in a situation in which 
this current of moral support is chequered by complications in 
the political field which obscure the prospect. One point should 
be made clear. These discussions have not hampered the Indian 
war-effort. That goes forward in a crescendo scale. To their 
enduring honour, the Congress leaders have refrained from action 
which might embarrass the Commonwealth in its greatest hour. 
Yet we have a situation when the Indian will to win lacks its 
full expression ; when the position may grow worse and without 
decisive action cannot become better. Is there nothing which 
can be done, and now, definitely to canalise the vast measure 
of goodwill for the British crusade into a swelling current which 
will unite in a single flow all parties in the Indian State? 

That is the question Dr. Edward Thompson asks, and seeks 
to furnish the answer to, in the little volume before us. Dr. 
Thompson has a trick of trailing his coat which tempts all who 
know their India to tread upon it. But his mind is so fresh, 
his contacts with political leaders in India so recent, that it is 
beating the air to quarrel over obiter dicta here and _ there. 
Moreover, he has a useful habit of interjecting plain and often 
unpalatable truths which stimulate thought. The pith and 
marrow of his book lie in his proposals for the future. They 
are in essence that the Government pledge itself to the estab- 
lishment of Dominion status in India at the conclusion of the 
war, subject only to agreed limitations of a temporary character. 
Such Dominion status would include complete control of foreign 
policy and decisions regarding future wars ; and the fashioning of 
a constitution which would be the work of Indians themselves. 
As an immediate step he advises the return of the Provincial 
Ministries with coalition governments. 

Would that meet the situation? To my mind there is little 
in the proposal which is not either embodied or inherent in 
the recent White Paper, amplified in the speech of the Secretary 
of State. Yet this scheme has been rejected by the National 
Congress, although not without full debate. The real objections 
entertained in India are, I suggest, more adequately expressed 
in the resolution of the National Liberal Federation, to which 
inadequate attention has been paid. For-all the advance it 
marked, the last White Paper was hedged in with reservations, 
and was somewhat indefinite where it should have been crystal 
clear. What advanced political thought in India claims is that 
Free and Equal Partnership shall not be subject to all these 
qualifications ; that there shall be a definite time-limit for the 
attainment of Dominion status; and that minorities shall not 
impose an embargo on all progress. Ancillary to this is the demand 
for an Indian Minister of Defence and an Executive Council, 
selected from representatives of the various political parties. 

In my view, for what it is worth, the crux of the situation is 
the time-limit. I do not see that the Government can make 
clearer than they have the definite objective of British policy, 
which is Dominion status for India, amplified by the Viceroy’s 
statement in Bombay, earlier in the year, that this embodies the 
full implications of the Statute of Westminster. That is the 
highest form of independence, because it carries the support of 
the Commonwealth, without which independence is a_ pale 
shadow. And as a guarantee of good faith, an Exploratory 
Committee should be set up now, which would prepare the ground 

for the meeting of a constitution-making conference immediately 
after the war and frame issues for determination. Surely what is 
wanted is a guarantee of good faith ; having gone so far, it would 
be a tragedy if the Imperial Government boggled at the little 
more—the little more which would mean little or nothing in 
essentials, but dispel the miasma of suspicion which with the 
best of intentions hangs over our pol'tical relations with India. 
STANLEY REED. 


(Gollancz. 
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Hardy’s Verse 


Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy. Edited with an Introduction by 
G. M. Young. (Macmillan. §s.) 


Ir there is anything to be said against the shorter poems of 
Hardy it is that they tend to leave the reader dispirited with 
life. He has been blamed for a monotonous note of melancholy, 
and this has prevented his poems from being as widely accepted 
as they should be. In Mr. Young Hardy has found an admirable 
expositor. Both in his Introduction and in his selection he re- 
values the poet with an illuminating comprehension of his 
beauties and complexities. 

“In making my selection,” he writes, “I have been guided by 
the wish to present, as truly as is possible within small compass, 
the poetic personality of the writer, and I have arranged it in 
conformity with the three aspects in which that personality most 
naturally presents itself to the reader ”—adding that those aspects 
are poetry of place, of local incident, and of refiection on memory. 
The Introduction is a most valuable contribution to the under- 
standing and appreciation of Hardy. Take the following passage, 
for instance. “What makes him, some may think, our greatest 
master in the old pastoral tradition, is the loving precision, the 
almost professional exactitude with which he specifies those 
sights—and still more those sounds—of the English landscape, 
of which we are most conscious when they are not there to be 
heard or seen.” That one word “ specifies” conclusively proves 
how sensitive and acute Mr. Young’s critical faculty is. 

The Selection (which includes most of the best known 
anthology poems) contains a fair number that are unfamiliar even 
to such a faithful reader of the Collected Poems as myself. 
Again and again one is startled by their originality of observation 
and verbal expressiveness. Hardy’s musefulness has a richly 
personal quality seldom found in condensed forms of verse- 
writing. And where his poems move awkwardly it is usually 
because he tried to put too much meaning into them. (No poet 
has put greater intensity of meaning into his verse than Hardy.) 
It is to be hoped that a lot of intelligent people have been 
reading The Dynasts this summer. If not, Mr. Young’s forty 
pages of selections from that Titanic masterpiece should cause 
them to do so next winter. For in The Dynasts Hardy’s 
imaginative power achieved its freest expression. 

I have only one fault to find with Mr. Young’s Introduction, 
which is written from the moderating mind of an eminent 
historian and man of letters. He omits to mention that Hardy 
was a seer. For there was something about him and his work 
which I can only call wizardry—a combination of simplicity and 
complexity. I cannot be sure where to put my finger on it; 
that is what I mean by wizardry. It is as though he were un- 
conscious of the significance and profundity of what he has 
written. He was a self-educated genius of the highest order. His 
expressiveness was often hampered by self-education. He 
perpetrated provincialisms and gaucheries. The Dynasts con- 
tains cultural’ unproficiencies ; but its imaginative power over- 
rides them all. The tunes which life played on Hardy’s senses 
were often parochial—charmingly so. Now and again his genius 
awoke to a symphonic music which cannot be “placed.” At 
his finest he is entirely unplaceable. Meanwhile Mr. Young has 
done him loyal service, thereby earning the deep gratitude of 
his admirers. SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


How We Can Do It 


By Geoffrey Crowther. 





Ways and Means of War. (Oxford ; 


Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.) 
Here is a really important book, small and readable, that should 
make layman and expert understand this war better. The record 
of the Editor of the Economist for enlightening public opinion 
on some of the crucial problems of the war is already distin- 
guished. By this book he places us under a further debt. 

As a sane and balanced picture of the relative economic 
strength of the belligerents, and of what we may and what we 
may not expect from the blockade, the first part of the book 
could hardly be bettered. With a few well-chosen figures, which 
give the little book the value of a work of reference, it provides 
a comprehensive picture of the position as it has arisen since 
the collapse of France. And although it hides from us none of 
the more unpleasant results of this—or rather because it faces 
the hard realities—the outcome is definitely encouraging. While 
Germany is now more or less adequately supplied with steel, 
coal and timber, she suffers from a greater or lesser shortage of 
most of the other essential raw materials, and has only just 
enough food, provided harvests are not seriously deficient. Thus, 
while “those who expect the blockade to lead to a German 
collapse are deluding themselves,” the importance of the blockade 
is “that it will set limits to the economic efforts Germany can 
make.” 
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Even more remarkable as a piece of exposition is the discussion 
of the difficult problems of our economic policy. Particularly 
interesting to the gereral reader will be the explanation how 
wide is the range of possibilities within which we can choose, 
how we can really get nearly every thing we want, but not all 
things at the same time, and how the various shortages are, or 
ought to be, the result of deliberate decision. At the same time, 
and that is one of the greatest merits of the book, it makes plain 
“what a very long way we have to go till we have done all that 
a war economy requires.” Mr. Crowther shows as clearly as 
anyone has yet done how much more of our private needs will 
have to go unsatisfied and how far short of the necessary effort 
is the mobilisation of our resources for war purposes. If 
there is any ground for doubt, it is that Mr. Crowther seems 
to place too much faith in rationing. And many economists will 
probably feel that his vision of the post-war world is too 
optimistic. But on the whole the book is remarkably free from 
any contentions with which many of his fellow-economists are 
likely to disagree. 

The explanation of the relations between the financial and 
monetary mechanism and the disposition of the real resources is 
brilliant. But is it not placing too little confidence in the people 
to suggest that the necessary process of reducing private con- 
sumption “is necessarily so painful that it cannot be openly 
faced, but must be accomplished by the device that ‘ works 
silently and imperceptibly and irresistibly’”? Surely if the 
people were told as definitely and lucidly as Mr. Crowther tells 
us why we need more “ plain honest taxes that hurt plain honest 
people,” and what the alternative, inflation, would mean, the people 
would prefer the plain honest method. The trouble is that in 
the economic sphere—at least so far as the concerns of the people 
as a whole are affected—we still lack the intelligent and inspiring 
leadership which we now have in the political sphere. But the 
knowledge which such leadership would require is unfortunately 
not common. It is for this reason that it is so refreshing to 
find a book which shows so plainly and convincingly what 1s 
required and which tells us not merely that we shall and must 
win, but how we can win, and what the effort is that is required. 
It is a book which should be read by the few really busy people 
in the country even more than by everybody else. 


F. A. HAYEK. 
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Patchwork 


After the War. Edited by William Teeling. 
12s. €d.) 


(Sidgwick and Jackson, 


Mr. WILLIAM TEELING, traveller, journalist and prospective 
Conservative candidate, has assembled thirteen contributors to 
give their views on Britain and Europe after the war. They are 
drawn from rather too narrow a circle. Nine are members of the 
House of Commons, two of the House of Lords, one a Peeress 
in her own right and one the son of a Peeress Member of the 
Commons. Let me first summarise their main points. 

Sir Richard Acland, the only Liberal, regards the war as one 
between old and new ideas. After trouncing all recent Govern. 
ments, he advocates common ownership, Socialism and an 
international armed force and concludes with a broadcast appeal 
to all German soldiers. Mr. David Astor agrees that this is 
European civil war, but urges a careful diagnosis of the German 
disease: he wants a New Deal for Europe and finds it in a 
form of Federalism. The Earl of Rosse is convinced that 
democracy and industrialisation are incompatible with sovereign 
States. He therefore wishes to see a Federal Government charged 
with responsibility for foreign affairs, tariffs, arms manufacture 
and the administration of colonial possessions. Mr. Parker, who 
identifies his views with the Labour Party, is opposed to Feaer- 
alism, because it is inconsistent with Socialism and because it 
has not solved the unemployment problem in America. At the 
same time he wants an International Organisation, with armed 
forces at its disposal, with control of all aviation and of mandated 
territories. He strongly favours an Anglo-French alliance as 
the basis for his new League, as many others do, notably Major 
Cazalet and Captain Nicholson 

Mr. Molson, a Conservative, believes that Prussian mentality 
is the real enemy and that Hitler is merely a recent manifestation, 
He cannot reconcile Imperial Preference and Ottawa with the 
principle of Trusteeship. He stresses therefore a return to the 
policy of the Open Door and freer trade in Europe, coupled with 
a modified and less ambitious League of Nations and an inter- 
national police force 

Three other Conservatives, Major Cazalet, Captain Graham 
and Mr. Raikes, want to see a restoration of Hapsburgs and 
other monarchies in Europe. Captain Graham _ champions 
monarchies and a strong Catholic Church in order to crush pagan 
Prussianism. He favours a sort of Christian Imperialism, with 
more technical education in the Colonies and a University in 
Cyprus. Mr. Raikes is opposed to Federalism and prefers the 
model of Imperium et Libertas and the British Empire. Like 
other Catholics he believes in a strong Poland and a restored 
Austria, while he would like to see raw materials made more 
accessible. 

Lord Listowel, a Labour Peer, pleads for moderation and 
common-sense, thinks that the League is hopeless, except for 
humanitarian work and that Federalism is impossible. His 
domestic policy includes stronger armed forces and permanent 
conscription, family allowances and a higher school-leaving age. 
Miss Ward, a Conservative. who has twice been a Substitute 
Delegate to the League of Nations, has little faith in its workings 
and draws attention to the difficulties of democratic diplomacy. 

Mr. Stokes, Labour, has at any rate a coherent philosophy. He 
starts with this challenging sentence: “Peace properly waged 
would be full of far greater adventure and hazard than any war.” 
He wants the Government to create money and tax land. He 
would convert marketing-boards into supply-boards and would 
feed the needy with all surpluses. Abroad he would abolish 
Ottawa agreements, trade barriers, and gold as a basis for 
exchange, and would remove all artificial restrictions on the pro- 
duction of raw materials. 

Lady Ravensdale puts little faith in organisations unless there 
is first a spiritual revival. She is equally intolerant of the slow- 
moving methods of democracy and of the organised Churches, 
and in eloquent language pleads for a new democratic faith, 
based on a deep religious conviction and on_ personal 
responsibility. 

Ten out of thirteen are adamant that victory must come first: 
three prefer a negotiated Peace ; all are in favour of some Inter- 
national Organisation,—but there agreement stops. All mention 
the Colonial problem and freer access to raw materials, but there 
is a sharp division on policy ; strong individual ideas recur on the 
subject of territorial changes in Central and Eastern Europe ; 
no writer is happy about the industrial and social order at home. 

What then emerges? Sincerity shines from every page, but 
sincerity is not enough—unless allied with knowledge and 
judgement. True, Party lines are almost obliterated, but more 


tough thinking is necessary and perhaps less prejudice. The book 
is worth reading, if only to show a sample of honest patchwork, 
but the young men and women of Britain and the world outside 
demand more pattern. Meanwhile, the world-war has started in 
earnest. The next book might well discover the growing points 
of a new order. This would give it greater reality. 

KENNETH LINDSAY 
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on active service 





THE TASK OF THOSE RESPONSIBLE 
for the control and conservation 
of great financial resources is not 
easy. Upon them will depend 
much of the Nation’s ability to 
readjust industry and commerce 
at the end of the war. In the 
meantime, an urgent duty falls 
to every Director, Trustee or 
Member of a Committee respons- 


ible for the investment and 


employment of money. The 
Nation needs the use of vast 
sums wow, raised in the form 
of five to seven year Bonds— 
National War Bonds 1945-47. 

By giving their unhesitating 
support and exerting fully 
their powers and influence now, 
the Nation’s leading men of 


business can do immense service 


to the Country. 


>> National War Bonds 


(1945 - 47) 


A full Trustee Security — Price of Issue £100 per cent — Subscriptions of. £100 or 


multiples of £100 will be received until further notice —Interest accrues from the date 


of purchase — Prospectus and application forms obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 
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Signs of Life 


The Gap ot Brightness. 
In Time of Suspense. 


3s. 6d.) 


5s.) 


(Macmillan. 
(Heinemann. 


By F. R. Higgins. 
Laurence Whistler. 


America Was Promises. Archibald MacLeish. (Bodley Head. 
2s. 6d. 

The Man Coming Toward You. Oscar Williams. Oxford 
University Press. 2 Dollars. 

SINCE the beginning of the war, publishers have found the 


economics of their trade so difficult that most of them have given 
up the publication of books of verse, and poets have had to 
turn to the periodicals, only to find that these too rarely have an 
“odd corner.” 

But poetry is like onions. The more you tread it down, the 
more firmly it sustains itself. It always grows where armies 
have trod. Once more it is finding its way into the papers and 
the publishers’ lists. Perhaps the suspension of the Book Tax 
will give even young poets, beginners, a chance. 

Meanwhile, here are four volumes by established singers. Mr. 
Higgins’ field is well known. It is an Irish field made universal 
by him and his older friend Yeats. Many of his poems relate 
to their mutual cronies and hedge-masters, creatures of the Celtic 
scene, hardly distinguishsble from the stocks and stones of any 
Irish village, part of the landscape of the mind-haunted island. 
‘hese bagmen of the ancient gods are dying one by one, and 
Yeats has lamented their decay. Higgins is less savage about it, 
and he can still find in the inns and homes of Ireland a singer or 
two who, like himself, will suddenly, out of this garrulous metrical 
gossip, burst into heart-catching lyrical beauty, 

* That has the knack of throwing 
A bright skin over grief.” 

There is grief in this book, for the poets of Ireland are lonely 
men today, lost in a society that is choked by censorship. But 
Mr. Higgins’s individual spirit cannot be subdued for long. He 
sings of Paradise Park, of old jockeys, of three-cornered fields, of 
his own Dlackthorn stick. At such moments I find myself content 
when he urges me to: 

“Listen then, gentle friend, 
If you will sail there with me, 
I'll slip from earth’s green moorings, 
And over its cabled light, 
Hailing no starboard glow 
Till, feathering our oars, we softly 
Port in a blaze of night.” 
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Mr. Whistler, winner of the King’s Medal, is a poet who ex. 
floits fancy to the full. And that is a different matter from the 
mor: desperate exercise of the imagination. Fancy is the wielder 
of adjectives and conceits,and it has a certain self-consciousness 
in its skill. Thus in Time of Suspense, with our world tumbling 
about us, Mr. Whistler invites us to draw the curtains, and 
“ Build the cathedrals of the fire anew.” Both in the invitation 
and in the somewhat arch use of that word cathedrals, he shows 
his limitations. in the long poem, “The Quick and the Dead,” 
a narrative pastoral, in which the story of Elisha and the Shunam- 
mite is told in a modern setting, the author is fired by his theme 
and the discipline of sustaining it over forty pages. Frequently 
in this poem he transcends himself, and one feels that the prayer 
which he utters on behalf of his hero is answered on behalf of 
himself. 
. Dear God, I ask, 
Make me some other person for this task! ” 

America Was Promises is a dithyrambic in free verse, in the 
Whitman mode, reminding America that hitherto she has been a 
land of promises, but that the time has now come for her to up 
and fulfil them, and that the only way to do so is by doing the 
job herself. He lashes the politicians and the stockjobbers who 
have betrayed the lofty sentiments of the Constitution phrased by 
Washington and Lincoln, and utters the warning that those pro- 
mises will vanish 

. unless we take them for ourselves 
Now: soon: by the clock: before tomorrow: 
Others will take them: not for now: for longer! ” 

Mr. Oscac Williams’ book is heralded with considerable pomp 
by American critics, amongst whom we must now include Mr. 
Auden, whose name figures on the blurb. But I find this verse 
turgid with a dangerous abundance of metaphor, and over- 
emphasis. His own line applies to it, 

“ Valkyrie headlines tear the brain ” 
It makes me wonder how much eccentricity and ornament verse 
can afford to carry on the journey through time toward immor- 
tality. And I also wonder how much of this verse could be spoken 


aloud. What, for example, would the listener make of this, 
“The joyous sounds of engines in the morning 
Are combing up the middle of my thought.” 
I need not underline that “combing” and its comic 


possibilities, RicHARD CHURCH. 


Ireland Under the Georges 


Country and Town in Ireland Under the Georges. By Con- 


stantia Maxwell. (Harrap. 18s. 
Trinity CoLLeGe, Dublin, makes full contribution to national 


purposes. Professor Curtis has given us by far the best complete 
history of Ireland, and now Dr. Constantia Maxwell, who holds 
the chair of Economic History, adds to her fully documented 
work on Dublin Under the Georges this book dealing with the 
social life of the whole country for the same period. 

I adopt what has been said of Dr. Maxwell’s writing by 4 
distinguished stylist, Elizabeth Bowen: “It is unaffected, un- 
emotional, concrete.” She adds, “ therefore excellent ”; I should 
rather have said “fitted to her purpose.” On every page one 
sees a temptation to expand; but Dr. Maxwell knew that she 
knew too much, and could not afford space to elaborate, for 
instance, the case of Dr. Andrew Campbell, who became Catholic 
bishop of Kilmore in 1753. He was a skilled piper, and dis- 
guised his forbidden calling and quality by playing at fairs 
when children, coming up as if to give a coin to the musician, 
received confirmation and the sacrament. Donnelly, bishop of 
Dromore, had to adopt the same device; Dr. Maxwell should 
have told us whether he was contemporary with Percy, that other 
bishop of Dromore, who collected romantic balladry—and who 
might have found not less romantic matter in the life of “ the 
bard of Armagh,” for so Donnelly was called. But all this 
chapter about parsons and priests which ends the book is full 
of interest; Dr. Maxwell has “kept a trot for the town,” as 
prudent drivers used to do, so as to finish in style. Here, as 
everywhere, there is real research; not only scarce books but 
old letters have been ransacked. Several of us in recent times 
have written about the journeys by flyboat and the canals (I 
think I set the fashion), but Dr. Maxwell has given the whole 
story of Ireland’s lavish adventure in providing waterways, and 
ends up by quoting a most flattering account of canal travel 
written to Josiah Wedgwood the younger by his’ partner Byerley 
The letter is in the Etrurian Museum at Stoke-on-Trent ; how 
did Dr. Maxwell come to hear of it? 

Her illustrations show another direction of research ; a 
rate caricature of Lord Hervey, the famous bishop of Derry, 3s 
specially welcome. Photographs of rooms at Castletown and 
Carton show the splendour of the best houses. On the life « 
the very poorest, Dr. Maxwell has denied to herself the us¢ 
the best document; Asenath Nicholson wrote her 


first- 


of by far 
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ming At all bookshops : each 35. 6d. net totter as the rival ideologies sway back and forth, it is more 
ken than ever vital that the nucleus of sane, intelligent men and 
women shall keep events in their right perspective. After 
CA M B R | D G E U N lV E R S | T Y P R E S S this war, a new world order must emerge. Nothing is more 
nic certain than that. And what shape that order takes will be 


the crystallization of our thinking in the coming months. 
** World Review ” gives free expression to the convictions 
and opinions of thinking youth. ‘‘ World Review” has 


| Rr started, is now carrying on, its crusade for a better world 
_ ¥ () order after the war. 
“i \ Q) Kv “World Review ” flings its net wide and far. Writers 





who really know their subjects discuss politics at home and 
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Pantomime Horse, Willson Disher. Public Opinion and the 
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The Theatre in Two Wars, Ivor Brown. Things of Everyday — 
Tea, George Edinger. 
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Treland’s Welcome to the Stranger (republished some years back 
as The Bible in Ireland) about the country as it was just after 
the last George was dead and done with. But what this stranger 
observed when she went from cabin to cabin, sleeping and eating 
as her hosts slept and ate (except indeed that she would touch 
neither tea, tobacco nor alcohol), was what had existed all through 
the eighteenth century. One of her observations relates to the 
pig as an inmate—much better mannered than the hens, eating 
only from his own plate and going scrupulously out of doors for 
his occasions. But at every point that middle-aged New 
Englander, half a saint and all a crank, lights up the picture. 
I wonder also not to meet quotation from the correspondence of 
Lady Charleville and her circle, recently edited—and these are 
strictly within the period. But Dr. Maxwell knows so much 
and has used her knowledge so well that one is inclined to cavil 
if anything is overlooked. So in her account of the theatre at 
Kilkenny I am a little indignant that she does not note that 
Tom Moore found his wife there. Still, there again it would have 
been necessary to enlarge; and space limited her—as it limits 
this review of a good book. STEPHEN GWYNN. 





The First German Revolution 


1848: Chapters of German History. By Veit Valentin. (Allen 


and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Dr. VEIT VALENTIN’S massive and indispensable history of the 
German Revolution of 1848 is well known to students. For 
the benefit of the general reader it should have been explained 
that the present translation (which is competent, but occasionally 
reproduces the abstract German style too literally for the comfort 
of the English reader) is a much abbreviated version, containing 
only about a quarter of the original text, and omitting the biblio- 
graphy and references. It might also have been added, since 
the date of historical writings is rarely irrelevant, that the original 
vork was published 1930-31. Under the Weimar Republic it 
was natural to think of the abortive revolutions of 1848 as the 
foretaste of a German democracy which would one day come to 
fruition. 

Dr. Valentin distinguishes five periods from the revolutionary 
outbreak of March, 1848, to the final triumph of counter- 
revolution all over Central Europe in the summer of 1849. But 
the intertwining of forces and the alternate surges of revolution 
and reaction make this one of the most confused episodes of 
modern history. Throughout Germany the forces of liberal 
democracy, social revolution and nationalism were all at work. 
It was the tragedy of 1848 that German democracy had not any 
prepared soil in which to grow. “Democracy,” as Dr. Valentin 
says, “must first create institutions, parties, Press, societies, 
popular representation—the whole organisation of a people.” In 
Germany democracy was an ideal without institutional forms. 
All organisation was in the hands of the autocracy, and the 
democrats could neither capture it nor create their own. Hence 
the initiative quickly passed to the social revolutionaries of the 
Left—a handful of extremists born before their time, and this 
drove the middle classes, the small property owners—those who 
might have been the mainstay of democracy—into the conserva- 
tive camp. 
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There remained nationalism, the force which ultimately gained 
most from the German Revolution. The urge for a united 
Germany was one of the strongest inspiration of the men of the 
forties. “The patriotism of 1848, in its purity and its resolve,” 
writes Dr. Valentin in his concluding sentence, “is the immortal 
ally in all future struggles of the German nation.” But the 
defeat of democracy, which had been its running companion prior 
to 1848, left German nationalism deprived of its idealistic basis, 
“The victory of the Counter-Revolution in Germany bankrupted 
the previous revolutionary methods and ideas. Politics became 
materialistic, intellect and culture too.” So did the national 
spirit. It was the ’fifties which coined the “naive pleonasm” 
Realpolitik. The German Revolution of 1848 stands, in the 
development of German nationalism, half-way between Stein and 
Bismarck, and supplies one of the earliest scenes in the European 
tragedy whose fifth act is now being unrolled. E. H. Carr. 


New Novels 


The Earthly Paradise. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph. 8s.) 
The Hostile Shore. By Catherine Gavin. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
West to North. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and Windus, 
gs. 6d.) 

Mr. C. S. FORESTER’S novels are based securely on accurate 
knowledge of his subject-matter, but he stands out from the 
realist by the imagination with which he interprets his know- 
ledge. Don Narciso Rich, the hero of his new novel, is a 
Catalan lawyer sent out by the Spanish Crown to tidy up the 
legal and constitutional affairs of Spain’s new possessions. We 
know the existence of America, Rich didn’t; but Mr. Forester 
makes us share all his wonders and suspense as, in Admiral 
Columbus’s ship, he sails up the mouths of the Orinoco and 
begins to realise that perhaps after all Espanola and Trinidad 
are not the back-door to China, that there may be a whole 
continent between. His quick intelligence makes him worry 
away at problems which often bring him alarmingly near heresy. 
He wonders if there mightn’t be more sense in raising cattle 
and planting sugar than in grubbing for gold ; he looks at deep- 
sea oysters and begins to doubt Pliny’s statement that pearls are 
formed by dewdrops falling on the oysters. “It was an appalling 
discovery, shaking Rich’s faith to its foundations. With Pliny 
proved incorrect, where was the thing to end? Rich stood stock- 
still, while the pearls poured in a milky cascade from the leathern 
measure into a canvas bag before his unseeing eyes. The 
structure of his world was rocking unstably.” 

Yet Mr. Forester has resisted the temptation, dear to many 
historical novelists today, of making his hero the mouthpiece of 
twentieth-century liberal opinions. He is a liberal, but within 
the framework of fifteenth-century Spain. He hates seeing the 
gentle Indians of Espanola goaded into hopeless rebellion by 
the brutality of a few Spanish adventurers; yet he has no 
humanitarian scruples over the idea of bringing negroes from 
Africa to work the projected sugar-plantations. Unlike the 
Indians, they are splendid workers, and they would enjoy the 
blessing of conversion to Christianity. Rich believes in order, 
authority, Church and State; but Mr. Forester has brilliantly 
shown how just such men as he must, simply by using their 
intelligence, have been pushed against their wills into heresy 
and rebellion. i 

The story of the voyage West, the plots and counterplots on 
Espanola, the rebellions and dissensions and the return to Spain, 
is told from Rich’s point of view ; but the other characters are 
far from shadowy—the hidalgoes, who will do anything with a 
horse (gentleman’s work) and nothing with a boat ; Bartholomew 
Columbus, who burns Indians because he must set an example 
to keep up the gold quota; the Dominican friar, who insists 
that the burning has been necessitated only by the Indians’ lapse 
from Christianity ; and the Admiral himself, a baffling mixture 
of expert seamanship and dotty religion, who discovers a new 
continent by navigation and identifies it by Bible texts. 

The scene of Miss Catherine Gavin’s book is Dundargue, 4 
fishing village huddled at the foot of cliffs, and the farmlands 
above and behind it. After a rather over-written introduction, 
where we are given a god’s-eye view of the history and appearance 
of the district of Buchan, Miss Gavin gets into her stride with a 
very good novel about this distinctive North-East corner of 
Aberdeenshire. Kirsten Gordon, widow of a _ south-country 
shepherd, has come back to live with her fisherman brother ; 
she is visited by her daughter, who was the clever girl at school 
and University, and now, at thirty, is a well-selling novelist with 
a flat in Paris. A night of storm and shipwreck brings to their 
door Kai Larsen, another novelist, son of a Swedish sailor whom 
Kirsten, as a girl, had rescued from the sea. The personal story 


develops against an admirably drawn background of the rivalries 
between the fishers and farmers, and the gradual decay of the 
fishing villages from which nearly all the young men have gone 


(and those that were left will be minesweeping today). 
Most Scottish novelists, when they start being critical of theif 
own country, develop a bitterness that makes them slightly blind. 
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FRESH eo a COMFORTARLE shave 


Acomfortable shave ! — Then you feel fighting 
fit to tackle the job in hand. You should use 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream — the finest thing 
chemists have ever produced for dealing with 
the obstreperous whisker! This unequalled 
shaving lubricant does two things—makes the 
razot’s job easy and gives your skin a square 
deal instead of a ‘raw deal’. Your chemist 
sells Parke-Davis Cream in large 1s. 6d. tubes. 


er -DAVIS 











Canada is pouring 
out everything 


without any reservation, placing all at the 
disposal of the Motherland in the terrific 
fight for freedom. 


No sacrifice Great Britain 
can make to Canada is 
too great. 

We ask all Church-people to enable us to 


maintain and increase our grants-in-aid to the 
very needy Church in Western Canada. 


That Church loses the financial support of 
many members who have enlisted and are 
now serving in the Forces. 

( contributions should be addressed to the Se cretary— 


OLONIAL & 
ONTINENTAL 


HURCH SOCIETY 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 










Cheques may be sent direct to Society's account 
Barclays Bank, 54, Lombard Street. E.C.3, 
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From an B.A. Officer 
in the HIMALAYAS 


R.A. Mess, U.P., India. 

“Some three years ago I had the pleasure of writing an 
appreciation of Barneys in connection with a Himalayan 
Mountaineering Expedition. I have lately returned from 
another expedition. This year, out of seven members, six 
smoked Barneys. The seventh member was a lady. I think 
this proportion of Barneys smokers speaks for itself. 

“The expedition reached 25,000 feet on a mountain 25,660 
feet high that had never previously been attempted. Bad 
weather and unforeseen circumstances forced us to abandon 
the climb when our top camp was within 1,000 feet of the 
summit, and we had supplies above 22,000 feet sufficient for 
a stay of two weeks. 

“Besides being the tobacco I always smoke on or off a 
mountain, Barneys tins are ideal in the intense heat of 
Himalayan valleys, and the cold of great heights. 

“I will not repeat what I wrote in praise of Barneys 
Tobacco three years ago ; it still holds good.” 


One need not climb to the perpetual snows to appreciate good 
Tobacco or to discover how Tobacco can deteriorate through 
climatic change. The “EverFresh” Tin maintains flavour and 
condition in Summer’s heat on Salisbury Plain and through 
the mists of the North Sea patrols. Barneys is ever the same 
—cheery, companionable and in perfect smoking condition. 


“Out of seven members of 
the expedition six smoked 


Sarneys 


the seventh was a lady!” 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle ( full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 1 9}. oz. 


(T.158) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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Miss Gavin can see the limitations of Scottish rural life as 
clearly as the late Lewis Grassic Gibbon, but she has a humour 
and balance quite absent from his novels, and is not, like so 
many debunkers, a disguised perfectionist, disgusted with Buchan 
because it is not Utopia. She knows how closely the limitations 
of the life are bound up with the virtues, how the self-satisfaction 
and parochialism of the Aberdonian are the complement to his 
independence, capability and enterprise. There is a legend that 
two headlines stand in permanent type in the office of the 
Aberdeen Press and Fournal—* Honour to Eminent Aberdonian 
Abroad” and “Theft of a Washing-Tub at Inverurie.” This 
mixture, of concern with the trivia of home and readiness to 
explore and conquer the whole world, is excellently brought out 
in David Gordon (who says, of the abolition of slavery, “ maybe 
a good enough thing in ae wye, but fair ruination to Buchan”) 
and his sister Kirsten, with her talk of “rinnin’ oot and in like 
an auld concertina to places like Peterhead and London.” 
After the solidly realised situations and figures of these two 
novels, the latest instalment of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s story 
of John Ogilvie (now extended to five volumes) seems to have 
about as much life as a bundle of newspaper cuttings of I919- 
1922. John Ogilvie is still a sort of human seismograph, who 
reacts to political and social disturbances. Mr. Mackenzie takes 
little trouble to put him into a vital relation with the events and 
tendencies on which he is always discoursing, and we soon tire 
of the unfailing way he pops up in the right place and at the right 
moment. It isn’t as if he were a professional newshound ; he 
just happens to be in Capri on business when Mussolini is about 
to address the Fascist Congress at Naples before the March on 
Rome; he just happens to come up from Cornwall to discuss 
his new play with his producer on the day the producer (also 
an M.P.) has spent the morning at the Carlton Club meeting 





which broke up the Coalition. John Ogiivie shares all Mr. 
Compt Mackenzie’s interests—in gardens, gramophones, 
Scottish Nationalism, Catholicism, prisons, the censorship, the 
sale of honours, Greece—but he remains a collection of opinions 
rather than a fully imagined person. The writing of West to 
North is as uninspired as the design; the dialogue would stand 
a lot of pruning, and the description of the North-West 


Highland coast with which the book ends looks very shabby 
beside one of Dr. Fraser Darling’s pages in the same 
prospect. Carnival and Sinister Street were real novels; Mr. 
Mackenzie's books of war memories were real reporting; West 
to North talls between the two. JANET ADAM SMITH. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, LTD. 





THE twenty-second ordinary general meeting of the Great Universal 
Stores. Ltd.. was held on August 3oth last at the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Meorgate Place, E.¢ 


Mr. Isaac Wolfson (managing director) presided in the absence of 














Sir Archibald Mitchelson, Bt., and read the speech he had prepared, 
which is follows 

We have acquired several kindred firms, and our balance-sheet 
shows this expansion. In fact, the Great Universal Stores, Limited, 
should new be considered more as a holding company, since its total 
direct ets are small in relation to assets not far short of £ 3,500,000 
in our various subsidiary companies 

You will see from the profit and loss account that the combined 
trading profit shown after deduction of interest charges except deben- 
ture interest, is £480.943, as compared with £614,391. From this profit 
for the vear we are providing for depreciation the sum of £61,545, as 
agair 39,380, and directors’ fees, £ 4.5 

Fr i to be deducted debenture interest £41,012, Pre- 
ferer the year £39,284 net, the interim dividend on the 

eord cent.. less tax (i.e., 20 per cent., less tax, 
on ng to 465.0 nd dividends of subsidiary 
cor T by us 4663, leaving a balance available 
of {1 t {23,406 brought in from the 
pI on the £1,000,000 of ordin- 
ary ¢ ent., less tax, amounting to 
£14,375. making 12 ta the year on the increased 
share « 1, leaving to be carried forward the sum of £24,136. 

I will now turn to the consolidated balance-sheet. On the asset 
side, with regard to item goodwill, I have referred to this on a former 
occasion, and am only mentioning it now because our attention has 
been called to it again by one or two people. I think, however, that the 
remarks I made at last year’s annual general meeting conveyed a clear 
explanation of the nature of this item; I stated that it represented, 
broadly speaking, the amount paid for the acquisition of certain sub- 
sidiary companies over and above the amounts at which their assets 


stood in their respective balance-sheets at the tme of the acquisitions, 
and I went on to say that the value of this goodwill lay in the estab- 
lished earning power of these subsidiary companies 

Your directors, naturally, regret that under the existing abnormal 
conditions what we have come to regard as our normal dividend of 25 
per cent. per annum (the equivalent of 50 per cent. on the old capital 
has been reduced 





which has been paid for many years in succession 
to 12) per cent. on the increased capital. They feel, however, that 
you will appreciate the reasons 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


On the investment, as on the military front, the first year 
of war has been full of surprises. Who would have predicted 
in Sep:ember, 1939, that after twelve months of war, in which 
Britain lost its most powerful ally, gilt-edged prices would 
have risen by about 12 per cent.? Or that whatever the course 
of military events, a war involving Government expenditure 
at the rate of £3,500 millions a year would be good for fixed 
interest stocks and bad for industrial equity shares? Yet if 
one looks at the price history of a representative group of 
securities it is clear that this is what has happened : — 


Current 





Price Sept. 7th, June 26th, 


1939. 1940. Price. 
War Loan 3} pc. ...... 88} ashe 96} aeenke 101} 
L.M.S. Ordinary ch II 10 enone 11} 
Imp. Tobacco 128s. 9d. ; 67s. 6d. . Ota of 
Vickers ; : ‘ ie le carat i WR knceue OO 
Harrods : §0s. ee rer 27s 
Lancs. Cotton ; ; 12s. 5 ae i eee 16s. 6d, 
Shell F ; 87s. 6d. 30s. ion Se 
Crown Mines £15} £12; — A 
Rhokana Copper £124 LS5e ranens L7% 
Rubber Trust 27s. 6d. 20s. 6d. . 248. Od, 


In the second column are the low prices prevailing just after 
the French collapse. In practically every group—London 
stores shares are a significant exception—there has been a very 
marked rise from those low points, a recovery which has been 
held in face of Hitler’s air onslaught on this country. The 
really remarkable fact about the behaviour of markets, how- 
ever, is the strength of gilt edged and the complete failure of 
almost every type of industrial or commodity share to fulfil 
its promise as a hedge against inflation. What has happened? 
Firsi, there has been nothing worth calling inflation to justify 
a fall in gilt edged or a rise in equities and, second, the Govern- 
ment has done a great deal to help gilt edged (e.g., minimum 
prices) and minimise the attractions of ordinary shares (ce.g., 
100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax, control of commodity prices). 
At times, it has seemed that too much official weight has been 
thrown into the scales but so far the net result has not 
been bad. 

MAIL ORDER PROBLEMS 


Ordinary shareholders in Great Universal Siores, the mail 
order and chain stores undertaking, who received a 100 per 
cent. capital bonus in January, have been unpleasantly surprised 
to find that the latest accounts, covering the year to March 31st, 
show a heavy fall in earnings. Trading profits are down from 
£530,§28 to £354,430 and net profit, after tax, is £116,807, 
against £326,011. A final of 25 per cent. on the doubled 
ordinary capital follows the 20 per cent. interim, which suggests 
that the most shareholders can expect in present conditions 
is something between § and Io per cent. On this assumption 
the ss. shares, quoted around par, do not look unduly cheap. 

From Sir Archibald Mitchelson’s review it seems that about 
£100,000 of the decrease in profits was attributable to the fact 
that two of the subsidiaries, operating mainly around coastal 
districts, suffered severely as a result of evacuation and Govern- 
ment restrictions. In war conditions a business of this kind, 
despite its advantage in having widespread ramifications, must 
be expected to suffer. It is reassuring, therefore, to learn 
that the accounts for the first three months of the present 
year have shown a “ reasonable profit” in comparison with the 
corresponding period of 1939. 


WELLMAN SMITH OWEN 

Ever since the capital reorganisation plan in 1936 the Well- 
man Smith Owen Engineering Corporation has steadily 
improved its trading position. For the year ended March 31st 
trading profits rose from £73,837 to the new record figure of 
£81,641, so that after providing £40,000, against £26,566, for 
taxation, the board maintained the 12} per cent. dividend (in- 
cluding 2} per cent. cash bonus). Plant capacity has been 
enlarged, and the financial position considerably strengthened, 
the latest balance-sheet disclosing a rise in the cash balance and 
the repayment of loans. At the meeting the chairman, Sir 
Samuel Roberts, refrained from forecasting this year’s results, 
| but intimated that a large volume of orders was in hand 
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THE WELLMAN SMITH OWEN 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 








DISTRIBUTION OF 12} PER CENT. MAINTAINED 





Tue twenty-first ordinary general meeting of The Wellman Smith 
Owen Engineering Corporation, Ltd., was held on September 3rd at 
the registered offices of the company, Victoria Station House, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 

Sir Samuel Roberts, Bart., the chairman, said: The report of the 
directors and the audited balance-sheet and accounts for the year 
ended March 31st, 1940, have been circulated, and I presume that 
you will agree that they be taken as read. Agreed.) 


PROVISION FOR TAXATION 

The net profit realised in the year ended March 31st, 1940, after 
charging all expenses of working and management and after providing 
for depreciation, amounts to £79,793, which compares with {£69,365 
realised in the preceding year. In the year ended March 31st, 1939, 
a total sum of {£26,566 was provided for taxation, £6,566 being 
charged in the accounts for that year and a further sum of £20,000 
being allocated out of profits to taxation reserve. 

In the year under review it has been necessary to provide a sum 
of { 90 in addition to the amount already standing on taxation 
reserve. The corporation’s standard profit for purposes of computa- 
tion of Excess Profits Tax has not yet been agreed with the Inland 
Revenue Authorities, but the provision made in the accounts covers 
the full estimated liability on the trading results for the past year on 
the basis of income-tax at 8s. 6d. in the £ and Excess Profits Tax. 
making this provision there remains £39,793. Adding the 
brought forward and after allowing for the interim dividend 
December last there is available £51,195 as shown in the 
heet Out of this the directors recommend the payment 








of il dividend of § per cent., making Io per cent. for the year, 
and in addition a cash bonus of 2} per cent. This distribution is 
the same for the preceding year and leaves a balance of £32,254 | 
to be carried forward 
FINANCIAL POSITION STRENGTHENED 
Turning to the balance-sheet it will be noted that additions have 
been made during the year to plant and machinery amounting to 
£8.973 and that the depreciation reserve has been increased by £11,500. 
The financial position of the corporation has been further strengthened 
during the year—cash on hand showing an increase of {24,000 and 
the items of loans and advances and bank overdraft which appeared in 
the previous balance-sheet have been liquidated. 
You will appreciate that in the present circumstances I am unable | 
t e any detailed review of the corporation’s present activities, 
but I may say that we have placed our engineering and manufacturing 
resources at the disposal of the Government and are bearing our 
part in the national effort. Our plant and equipment and our designing 
facilities are being maintained at the highest pitch of efficiency with 
a view to assisting in the national export drive when opportunity 
present itself, | 


LARGE VOLUME OF ORDERS IN HanpD 
The value of orders in hand is very large. Our officials, staff, and 
workpeople have worked hard and well, and in thanking them I 


i like especially to mention those who have so willingly devoted 


eir > to air-raid precaution work for the benefit of their fellow- 
em] es. For some time we have had in force a contributory pension 
and life assurance scheme for our officials and staff. A proposal is 


1ow under consideration by the board to extend similar benefits to 
the skilled operatives and manual workers 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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- IMPERIAL CANCER © 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, &.G., PL. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 

of our investigations. 

LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
FORM OF BEQUEST 

1 hereby bequeath the sum of & to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
College of Surgeon of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, | 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that | 
the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. | 














THE UNION BANK i apy LIMITED. 


p Capital, 


£4.00 8) | L y l prie £8,006 00 N cay e f being 
‘ if the pu ‘ eB eing wound up) 

, | ‘ | : £ c ( Sy ( y Rese £1.600,000, 
DRAFTS GRANTED t B s B t t the Aust States 
I 1 of N Z PELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES e alse le 

- om ° Credit and 7 , ( a ed. BILLS 

t DEPOSITS re rece 1 for fixed periods on 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, 
NCY 


CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END A 1 


15, CARLOS PLACE, W.i 





take a weight off 
ynind — 


Vita Weal 
PEEK FREANS CRISPBREAD 


Cartons 16 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 
Made by Pe Co. Ltd. « Makers of Famous Biscuits 





ek Frean & 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


; R 


(I by yal Charter, 1835 
Head Office: 4, THRE ADNEEDL E STREET, LONDON, Ww.c.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... oi a ons _ £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund _ ons ace wwe ose ww. £2,475,000 
: : ee £2,001 .600 
tors under the Charter w» £4,500,000 

} ches throughout Austral ia and New 





f Letters of Credit and Draft 4, alse 
heques available in all parts of the world, 
; 








ORIRI 


A new poem by 
Marie Stopes 


Of this poem Bernard Shaw says, * Amazing! It 
will keep up yournew re putation as a poet nobly.’ ¥ 


POCKET SIZE 3s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 79 ACROSS 5. Vocalist (8). 

—— . 6. It mustn’t be s ( 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first I Fireside demon (9). . But it is Bid oye as 5). 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 5 Mr. Kipling s butterfly did 7: ally the servant 
oes -— -y~ Puzzle,”” and should be received not later than first post on (5) who is paid (9). 

ednesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions a San <) 10. It makes a_ contributi 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published 8. Very loud after its return (5). Carlo’s erudition ( os 
in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2\d stamp, otherwise 9. Free music (9). - (5). 
they are surcharged on delivery Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 11. One need not have such emo- 13. A slice off the breast ev idently 


is not the choice of the = 


tions annually (9). a , 
erer (9). 






























T 
i 12. Where, in 189. Stevenson a : : 
1 died (s). + 15. This joke will take your 
13. The ship is too short for the breath away (3). 
soldier (4). 16. Twisted vines and old ( 
14. Nobody reaches it singly (9). 7. Tenants found for two? ®. 
8. It gets spent pretty freely 19 See Daniel about four on the - 
just now (9). sofa (5). N 
Affirm (4) 20. Enfold 
23. A graduate thus is funda- 72? It’s very chirpy (6). co 
mental (<). 24. Little William has become a 
2s. The cat's whiskers (0) musical instrument (5). 
- < : — 26. The alternative to goin 
27. Smart return round the line : S0Ing 
(9). wrong is not stated (5). LE 
28. Dishonourable hanger-on (5). 4 
29. Pay for the bishop’s hat? (5). SOLUTION TO ‘ 
30. “ Here’s enough of fame and CROSSWORD No. 78 A 
pillage, Great —— Jane! MI 
Now that we've been round GPT PATRI lela DAT ° 
the village, Let's go home Ee = a 
Be . i . Bs BS: : 
again Stevenson) (9). le - : nt er > 
= c 7 ~ ) 
DOWN ° my : 
‘ , Ps : N 
1. “ Oft have we seen him at the lE Bio 
peep of dawn Brushing with INJONE|S T 
—— steps the dews away’ \T SON | T 
(Gray) (5). Cle 'S Blo af 
2. Full-length 13 (9). [ws TE 
3. Departure? (6) ISR) t EIN CL 
4. “She is a woman, therefore esas LE 
' may be won; She is : Tio DID si 
i therefore must be loved” = Sf 
r . ~ . : recneare) (7) NIWIA 
The winner of Crossword No. 78 is R. B. Latter, 369, Fulham (Shakespeare) (7). — — = 
Road, S.W.10. SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 











TUNBRIDGE WELLS spa HOTEL 


| 

a s | en Peace. An hotel of dignity and charm ur p 
r r ~ setting of 60 acres of Parkland & sporting f rses 
x wy hire IVE ALL OTE a 
= => 2 country nowee Tote ~*~ ry bedroom oe. ie ote. 
Each hotel in this column is personally known | bathroom 1 hour from Paddington. Tel.: Twyford 106 
to me. Each will fit in with many a “Spectator” | = 
reader's needs. But if you do not see what you 
require in the shop window, write to me, and, so 
far as south and south-west England is concerned, 
YARELESS TALK GIVES AWAY my “ Let’s Halt Awhile” books should provide the 
INFORMATION TO THE ENEMY solution for summer holidays. 


PURELY PERSONAL 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 1 
REFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 


| 

» don’t say that we told you that | Ask for descriptive list (3d. post tree) ot 180 INNS - 

King Six Cigars, full-size full a) @ Cauiten and HOTELS managed by the : fid 

flavoured, cost only 8d. each at all PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSI . 

tobacconists P Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol. I, ASSOCIATION, L rp. obi 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages. | P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regen 


Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. | Street, W.1. - z Ser 
Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each, (Post free.) | VV ARWICK CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George's Sq.,S.W.1. alr 
Requests for advice or orders for copies should Room and breakfast ss.; one night only $s. 6d 


Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 2 ens. weekly.—Vict. 7289 
. an 





be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at the or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to age 
| 








BOURNEMOUTH TOLI ARD ROYAI HOTEL cannot better 
ridge Clut an Bins on Be Wy ee og CINEMAS 


PERSONAL sty oT - oe Tel: Bournem’th 3874, | : _ ent 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON Devon. ROSEMULLION | ————— 























oe ae on 4 ren CADEMY CINEMA ; 
}LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, | fhnien e. Good food and personal service. | AA ~ ‘Oxford St. Ger. 2981. ing 
in # ae, ee Sen ee BURFORD THE LAMB 4 moderniy equipped | The sensational French film the Censor banned the 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, ¢/- fAshine a P Cotswold town. Trou “oe Zweig’s fro 
¥ = . : a * AMOK’ Adults only London 
{OUNTRY service flat to be let, unfurnished or | CHURSTON v. hse Seem, & Ben. ere | : lav 
( partly-furnished, safe area Sitting-room, 2 aie ‘and aa aa whee om tern Li 4 7 att 
bed-rooms, bath-room, kitchenette; all modern - - — - : —— | > . ION 
convemences Communal dining-room oj na! gente Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL | EDL CAT 10) AL rer 
Beautiful gardens and parkland.—S. Tinstey, Flat Hotel ne o Tow! p p ect! : train setvice, | = , - ee ~ Cf 
No. 8, Ramslade, Bracknell, Berkshire. Telephone: 18 ‘teres of , erms £4 4s. Od. to £7 7s. Od CO ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL if 
Bracknell 454, or Bishopsgate 4577 OWESESUS® fu ex. The CREST HOTEL, a _first- . 
— —-- te Cen. H \ eather Tennis | Term begins at Marlborough on September 23rd. 1S 
AD'S gone out— he shouk - be in Co t, Cocktail Lounge. Lift. T Crowborough 394-5 Parents of new boys may be interviewed at the School, 
) Ah | —there’s an empty TOM LONG tin EXETER For the sleep of oy of | Victoria Embankment, any Wednesday morning during do 
7 — sratification stay at e ROYAL Cl al ENCE , Sores | the holidays between ro and 1 o'clock. _ be! 
ETECTIVES.—Divorces, Private Enquiries, ete, _—s i oe on Made ae =i ? r¢co EGE 
| ) Moderate, Consultation free.—UNiversaL Derec Samnet ; : : R »OYAL H A sh A = de: LI shes fon 
- . 2c nrie ‘ 7 oF . © — ;REENBANK first~ | sity of London) 
Tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St.,W.¢ TEM. 8594. | FALMOUTH . va I EEN \ K HOTEL tet | Principal, Mrss |. R.BACON, M.A., Cambridg: ; 
- N DREAD OF WINTER’S COLD.”—PLEASE with new inge ver! ! Falmouth Harbour. | Th Mic a a. oo on Tl 1a: 
. October 3rd, 1940 1e ~College prepares 
—¥ id 7 valk ir ow Tee Ts Aste | RAVWARDS HEATH BIRCH HOTEI One of the | stu jents for the London degrees in Arts and S e 
+ Rae y Geant folks” al yer oll vee or "> | be A Be g emerge: 1 eee. | ra: on Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 
Green W’ 6 ee Seer : <7 ae : a wn Sadebion | several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for M 
cea - nr. MANCHESTER BOWDON HY DI oO _B ywdon, | three years, will be offered for competition in Februar 
" , } Che r So r r and yet far from C nopolis, | 1941. The last date for the receipt of entry form 
> Ip c J S * ‘ » a 
Py = mg - Fg ny ri “—” er ba oe Mis - N | Mo - : — R.A.( | December r4th, 1940. For further particulars a; t 
Mc Fart ane (C), 22 Copse Avenue, W. Wickham, Kent | PENZANCE QUEEN’S HOTEI Safe, sunny and | the Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Englet on 
- facit h. « * Mo Bay An hotel of | Green, Surrey. 
| mfort. 100 bedroon nd lif ros: . Zz —_ = = 
\ ONOMARKS.—Permanent addre Special war quit . , . 4 : From 4 gns = — = — — be 
4 facilities. $-p.a. Write BM MONO? 3, W.C.r SHAFTESBURY 1 COOMBE HSE HOTEL Tr 130 N; 
i | AA R.A.C M y ho Situated in ry 
( UAKERISM. —Inforr espec 0 bn SER Seek. Mueationt chef - 
) ing the Faith and Pr s Society : . : , 
f Friends, free on applicatic Hos STRATHSPEY | -shire AVIEMORE HOTEL ae 
Servics COMMITTE! Fries . Ze ° rho , a ¢ wee wane Pee t. Private 9 hole e 
London, N.W.1 . Th 
; | TORQUAY GRAND HOTEL. A five-star hotel and | 
rFVYPEWRITING ofall des tions including Fren more e er ? pstr { Torbay and on the level 7 
| Italian & German LADbr ke 1378 after 7 p.m | T t i. Golf, Ter Squash and Nightly Dancing. . 
’RITE FOR PROFIT.-Send for free b | TORQUAY HEADLAND HOTEL. A Ist-cl. redil. hil = 
R ver ge ~ , wit! y bdrm, o’l} I 4y; ist-cl. cuisine service. , 
\"\ Ru NT INstTITuTe (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 inder the d {f Swiss Manager. Tel T weuay 5161, | U 
York, N.Y., Post Office, Dx 23, 189 Printed in Great Br n by Sr. ¢ ‘ts P La Portu * 
eicaatae, a 3 Press, Lip, Ar 








